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ABSTRACT 

The dual objective of this demonstration project was 
to show "how the reality of two or more language and ethnic groups 
present within one integrated classroom could be utilized to develop 
(1) bilingual readiness in both ‘ English-speaking and Spanish-speaking 
children, and (2) positive attitudes toward and respect for one's own 
native language and culture as well as the language and culture of 
other groups by the children of all backgrounds, by school personnel, 
by parents, and other community groups." The major ethnic/racial 
populations ol the three participating New York City public schools 
consisted of SDanish-speaking children of Puetto Rican and Central 
and South American backgrounds, and Fnglish-speaking Negro and white 
children. A total of IS kindergarten and four first-grade classes 
participated in the program, which was conducted by a bilingual 
teacher specialist for approximately 15 minutes per day throughout 
the 1964-65 and 1965-66 school years . Despite ’’horizontal 
differences in background" and "vertical differences \n experience 
and personality," the kindergarten children appeared "unusually 
ready" for a program matching their stage of development and 
maturity* This report consists of an outline of the rationale and 
objectives of the Project; a discussion of the methods, results, 
conclusions, implications, and recommendations: and related 
correspondence. (AMR) 
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(I) I NTRODUCTION 



(A) BACKGRO UND - PROBLEM AND RATIONAL 

In many classrooms all over the United States, children 
from various backgrounds sit side by side, but their worlds 
never meet, Complex background and environmental forces keep 
them apart, but perhaps the most powerful of these is language. 

In many more ways than one, these children do not speak the same 
language, and are rarely, if ever, given opportunity to meet on 
conmon grounds. 

This is the setting of a typical integrated olassroom, 
duplicated daily, hundreds of times, in many metropolitan areas 
- urban and suburban - and regional sections of the country: 

There are about twenty- five children in 
this class. About one-third of them speak 
Spanish; among them there are some who do 
not understand English at all, and others 
who comprehend it in varying degrees. The 
other two-thirds of the class speak English; 
some speak the togllsh of the less advan- 
taged Negro child, while the others speak 
the English of the middle class white child. 

Here, two major linguistic needs of American education 
clash head on: The young non-Ehglish speaking child is expected 
to gain a good connand of the &iglish language quickly for a 
monolingual American society, lest he fall behind in all areas 
of his education; at the same time, the native Ehglish speaking 
child must acquaint himself early with another, or second 
language for life in a rapidly shrinking, multilingual world 
society; and at the eame time, the American Negro child, 
though Ehglish speaking, faces &\glish language croblems of his 
own which he mist overcome quickly, lest he be kept from the 
full range of schooling and education, including foreign language 
acquisition. 

Unfortunately, the above needs - which have so many elements 
in comon - often clash within the same school, sometimes even 
within the same classroom, large groups of non-English speaking 
children go through the process of cultural and linguistic 
integration, at a more or less successful rate. Sometimes, 
especially when the non-Ehglish minority is very small, accul- 
turation tray occur quite naturally and rather smoothly; often, 
however, especially when the non-English minority is large or has 
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actually become u majority, many children resist English acquisi- 
tion because of factors in the home and in the school environment f 
at times, this process of necessary acculturation can become so 
overpowering that it alienates tho non-English speaking child 
even from his own native language, culture, even from his family, 
and not infrequently even from himself. Experiences point to bi- 
lingual illiteracy as a price not infrequently paid when education 
becomes virtually arrested, progress in English painfully slow, 
and Spanish competence progressively lost, A great nunber of 
special remedial programs have boen found necessary to cope with 
the serious problems caused by this necessary but heretofore un- 
motivated process of integration into the American culture and 
the Ehgllsh language. Some of t>te frequently disastrous results 
6f this apparent conflict, as they appear in later school years, 
are well known: negative attitudes, in-groups, serious retard- 
ations, dropouts, and near illiteracy aro Just a few. 

Simultaneously, and often in the same school, the English- 
speaking child spends years trying to acquire a reasonable 
working knowledge of a foreign language. Having watohed the pro- 
cess through which his non-English speaking peers \rero urged and 
required to go to become fully Integrated into the Anglo-American 
pattern, he feels little need to learn any other language besides 
English or to recognise any other culture as "equal" to his own. 

His motivation to learn a second, or "foreign" language is in 
consonance with arul reflects this reasoning. Great efforts of 
time (years of instruction and studies) and a great deal of money 
(HDEA and ESEA) are then employed in order to achieve the foreign 
goals that have become an important part of our national interest. 
Curric'ilum shortcomings and difficulties, and the absence of 
special training for language teachers on Early Childhood and 
Primary levels, have so far made it necessary to concentrate 
these efforts mainly on Secondary school levels, Ihile the efforts 
to introduce FLES programs (Foreign Languages in Elementary 
Schools) have made some forward strides in lowering the age level 
for the start of foreign language instruction, :/ith very few and 
rare exceptions, even FLES does not as yet operate below Grades 4 
or 5. Thus, the English speaking child is exposed to beginning 
foreign language instruction at a stage in his biological develop- 
ment when he has already passed his greatest natura. peak, or 
optimal "readiness"* for acquiring another language,, thus for- 
feiting his bilingual age (of 4 to 8), 

In addition, and often also in the same classroom or the same 
school, the American Negro child is frequently expected to cope 
with both of these needs; i.e, competence in English and sometimes 
a study of a foreign language. Unfortunately, frequently neither 
of these needs are met, and the missed opportunities become more 
and more difficult to remedy. The frequent exclusion of the 
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Negro child (and the Spanish child aa well, for that matter) from 
Intellectually Gifted Classes (ba3cd on I.Q. scores, achievement 
scores, or reading scores) whero FLES programs aro exclusively 
introduced (*), as well as the frequent automatic inclusion of 
all children of a given grade level in mandatory FUSS classes (**) 
have failed to solve the problem. On the contrary, these "oither- 
or" situations have often aggravated the basic problems of the 
English speaking American Negro child who frequently has diver- 
gent languago problems of his own, and they have further compli- 
cated the language needs of the Spanish speaking child who is 
also frequently excluded from FLES classes under the one system, 
or automatically included in mandatory classos under the second 
system which often introduces him to yet a third language (French) 

Thus, in today's integrated classrooms, child- 
ren from these and other varying backgrounds 
sit side by side, their diverging need9 re- 
maining often unrecognized and largely unmet, 
both from the point of view of the school and 
from the point of view of the child. 

The question then arises: How shall we educate these groups 

of young children in one classroom - playing, working, listening, 
speaking, reading, thinking - togother? And what should the 
fabric of language be made of? In other words, in what terms can 
we address ourselves to all the children? Can it be in terms of 
the ^aiiy mechanics of 'living' - breakfast, dinner, "our" family, 
"our" neighbors, "our" friends, trips, vacations, the new baby, 
the care of pets? Can it be in terms of the ccirmunity workers 
or "helpers" - the policeman, the fireman, the garbageman, the 
mailman (not to speak of the building inspector, the public nurse, 
or the social worker)? Or suppose we speak to them in terms of 
sub-subjects, or units, such as "our" city, "our" holidays, or 
"our" health, do we not rather separate - and so segregate - the 
children of the integrated classroom when we address ourselves to 
them, i,e. "educate" or "lead them forth", in any of these terms? 
For when we ask who had orange juice, and perhaps bacon and eggs 
for breakfast, and when we welcome the lew hands that go up, can 
we thej^ also deal gracefully with the divergent answers such as 
•beans at grandmother's house", "grits" or "potatoes", especially 
when perhaps one-third of the children find such experiences 
strangely amusing? And similarly, in what terms can the content 
of the Beginning Readers address itself to all the children in 
one c lacs room? 



(*) A conaon procedure in large city school systens. 

(**) A cosnon procedure outside large city school systems. 



Vlhat are then the indications? Doeo this me ui that we must 
devise separate (i.e, segregated) programs for each group to be 
of educational value and meaning? How Largely, how widely, and 
for how long could separated education be carried on under an 
integrated roof? Or must the educational sharing in the presence 
of bi-ethnic or multi-ethnic groups amount to no more than proxi- 
mity in one classroom? 

The question that arises then is: 

Can education be a shared experience yet with- 
out sacrifice to either need 6p quality? In 
other words, (1) can there b . education for 
all, (2) can it meet the needs of all groups, 
and (3) can it remain of high quality and 
value - in the same classroom at the same 
time? 

'Vhe problem might perhaps be rephrased, in question form, in 
terms of overall educational and developmental goals : 

I, ’hat happens to the child's lingual progress, 
his educational advancement, and hie develop- 
ment when, in one case, his native language - 
an integral part of himsolf - is either denied, 
ignored, or bypassed as irrelevant or without 
value, or thought of as a problem and a dis- 
advantage to both himself and others around him? 

Or what happens, in the other case, to tha 
child *8 language capacities, his educational 
expansion, and his personal growth, when his 
natural readiness for language multiplici ty - 
also an Integral (if yet dormant) part of him- 
self - remains entirely untapped and ignore’ 
in spite of a bilingual setting, snd therefore 
- by implication - is also treated as irrele- 
vant and without value, to himself and others? 

And, finally, what happens in the third esse, 
to the child '8 language development, his 
educational opportunities, and his personal 
advancement) when his divergent use of the 
English language becomes racially associated 
and erects a barrier against himself and his 
future needs? 
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(B) REIATII) RESEARCH - SM^ITEES AND DIFFERENCES 



Related research indicated that it ooncemed itself largely 
with situations and problems as they arose specifically: 

(a) l /hen only one foreign language (be it English or any 
other second language^ is taught in a classroom where all children 
are of a uniform (monolingual) background; or 

(b) \/hen English is the only language goal in a classroom 
where a significant portion of the children are English language 
learners, while the other (also significant) portion of the 
children speak English as their "native" language. 

In other words, past research seems to cover situations, 
problems, and questions as they arise from either one of the above 
two basic linguistic needs; but no work has apparently been done 
on the problems, as well as the possibilities, emerging from the 
very fact that both language needs - (1) the acquisition of com- 
petence in English for non-English speaking children, and (2) 
foreign language readiness for Ehglish speaking children - often 
do co-exist within the same classroom, nor how this co-exiotance 
could be utilized to educational advantage. 

Furthermore, related research points to the need for further 
experimentation in such areas as: 

(1) Development of stimulation toward language readiness on 
Kindergarten and early Primary grade levels; 

(2) Problems of negative attitudes caused by the one 
directional (i.e. Ehglish-only) approach to language learning; 

(3) Problems of "losing interest" in learning; 

(4) Problems of "cultural differences" when attempting to 
transfer stories, toys, games and activities from one culture to 
the other ; 

(5) 'fhe extent and circumstances under which the natural use 

of the native language would improve learning of the target language. 

It was precisely some of these questions, raised in past 
research studies, which this Demonstration Experiment considered* 
Because of the very fact that two or more different groups of 
children are often grouped together in the integrated classroom, 
and because English-language competence and foreign language ac- 
quisition are goals equally important to American education, this 
Project was conceived to demonstrate the following differences in 
approach and their impact: 
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(1) Instead of the customary one-way-only direction of 
foreign language or English instruction, a two-way bilingual inter- 
change was to prevail: 

(2) Instead of ignoring the reality of the complexities 
resulting from multi-group constellations in the integrated class- 
room, or instead of relying on remedial measures for already 
created problems, the Bili ngual Readiness Project was to demon- 
strate the use of actual existing classroom conditions and the 
existing opportunities within it, for making available to all the 
children the two languages which are present in the integrated 
classroom but which are not made accessible, either socially or 
educationally. 



(C) OBJECTIVES. 

S ince it is a fact that many classrooms in 
many parts of the USA contain two or more 
large blocks of children of different back- 
grounds ; 

Since such groups of children, each starting 
with a different language as the basic 
medium of communication, work together for 
the better part of each day, participating 
in the same activities, being exposed to the 
same stimuli by the same teacher; 

Since it has been demonstrated that children 
often learn more from their peers than from 
adults; 

Si nce it has been demonstrated by research 
and experience alike that educational 
achievement is inseparably tied to the 
success or failure of acquiring the skill 
of language communication and acculturation; 

S ince experience in oome other nations has 
shown that children given the proper environ- 
ment and stimuli at an early age, can grow 
up to be bilingual (or even multilingual); 

Since the two linguistic needs cited before 
have acquired special urge ncy in terms of 
America's national interest; 

Sinc e as classroom organization and curri- 
culum development are now constituted, these 
two needs often conflict vdth rather than 
reinforce each other; 

It was .therefore the dual objective of this D ernon s tr ation 
Project to demonstrate how the reality of two or more language 
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and ethnic groups present within ono integrated classroom, coulxl 
be utilised to develop: 

(1) Bilingual Readiness in both English speaking and Spanish 
speaking children; 

(2) Positive attitudes toward and respect for one's own native 
language and culture as well as the language and cult lire of other 
groups by the children of all backgrounds, by school personnel, by 
parents, and other community groups. 

Specifically, this Demonstration Project was to aim at the 
following : 

(a) Stimulate Spanish speaking children (English language 
learners) toward audio-lingual comprehension of and conmunication 
in English, 

(b) Stimulate English speaking children ("foreign" language 
learners) toward audio-lingual comprehension of and communication 
in a language other than English (i.e, Spanish), 

(c) Demonstrate to school personnel how these two seemingly 
conflicting needs can be made to support and reinforce each other 
educationally, within the school and the classroom. 

(d) Develop the above two aims simultaneously through a 
readiness curriculum psychologically and educationally sound for 
every group regardless of background or academic level, 

(e) Develop this bilingual readiness within the framework 
of the day-to-day school curriculum, 

(f) Establish among all groups positive attitudes towards the 
goal of consnunicating in a second language. 

(g) Utilize the natural pride in one's own language and 
cultural heritage as the start and basis from whivh to step into 
another language and culture. 

(h) Develop an approach, a methodology and techniques for a 
bilingual program of this type. 

Secon dary objectives : It was hoped that a number of by- 

products night result from this Demonstration Project as well: 

(a) Technological instrumentation for the effective imple- 
mentation of the new methodology of a language readiness program 
in the early years. 
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(b) Stimulation among educators of awareness to the factor of 
foreign language readiness as existing alongside with reading 
readiness, numbers readiness, science readiness, etc. 

(c) Stimulation of a new awareness by teacher training insti- 
tutions of the need to train Kindergarten and Elementary teachers 
bilingually in order to support the multiple language aims of the 
nation, and to train language teachers to teach in early grades in 
order to utilize the natural bilingual factor. 

(d) Stimulation of school systems to initiate foreign language 
programs in Primary grades so as to build directly onto the founda- 
tions of a language readiness program. 

(e) Stimulation of publishers and other commercial companies 
to produce and market high quality bilingual materials for young 
children. 

(f) Cooperative contributions of parents of both cultures in 
the collection of bilingual nursery and early childhood materials 
(chants, games, etc,). 
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(I I) METH ODS. RESULTS. DISCUSSION 



(A) JSlOCmURAL DESIGN 



BILINGUAL CONSIDERATIONS 

For a number of reasons, English and Spanish were chosen as 
the two languages of communication in this Project: 

(1) Geographic and political proximity to the 
Spanish speaking world; 

(2) A considerable segment of American citizens 

as part of a more or less monolingual culture; 

(3) Numerous concentrations of native-Spanish 
speakers prevailing throughout many parts 
of the United States, with a considerable 
number of Spanish speaking children attending 
American Public Schools, 

In addition to the Spanish-English setting, various phases of 
classroom work were tried experimentally during tho summers of 
1965 and 1966, in a second bilingual combination of German-English. 

It would have been possible to conduct this Demonstration 
Project in any bilingual setting, and a combination of Chinese- 
English had, in fact, been suggested and given consideration 
prior to the Project's start. 

Similarly, since the native but divergent English speaker 
is also a language learner - one who needs to acquire a competence 
in Eiiglish not negatively associated with his racial or socio- 
economic background - the procedures, methodology, approaches 
and techniques of this Demonstration Project reported in these 
pages apply equally to a dual setting of divergent and non-diver- 
gent English, as to a setting of divergent English alone. 
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GEOGR APHIC CJ^SffiERATIpNS 

Three New York City Public Schools, all located in School 
Districts 4 and 6 (later renamed District 5) on Manhattan's 
upper Wostside, provided a school population of at least three 
major ethnic and/or racial groups integrated in the same class- 
rooms : 



Sc hool Ap prox imate Distribution 





Native Spanish 
^Puerto Rican, 
Central and 
South American) 


Native English 
Negro White 


School A 


30* 


25* 


45* 


School B 


40* 


35* 


25* 


School C 


30* 


50* 


20* 



Following pre-experimental tryouts during the Spring semester 
of 1964/65, regular daily classroom activities started in Septem- 
ber, 1965. A total of fifteen Kindergarten and four Grade 1 
classes participated over the two year period. The findings and 
evaluations of this Report pertain to a continuous observation of 
eight Kindergartens during 1964/65 and three new Kindergartens and 
two Grade 1 classes during 1965/66, i.e. a total of thirteen 
classes, out of which eleven were Kindergartens. 

No selections whatsoever were made with regard to age, 
maturity, intelligence, emotional adjustment, readiness, or apti- 
tude, and of course not with regard to racial, ethnic, lingual, or 
socio-economic backgrounds. The natural classroom constellations 
as they presented themselves each year in the Fall on school 
opening day, remained approximately the same throughout the school 
year, affected only by changes due to new arrivals and withdrawals. 

The Bilingual Readiness Program operated in each of the par- 
ticipating classrooms for at least 75 minutes per week, on an 
approx. 15-minute per day basis. It was conducted by a Bilingual 
Teacher Specialist throughout the 1964/65 and 1965/66 school 
years. 
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EARLY CJilipHOpp/PRD^Y. D ESIGN 

Since the original design of this Project, by its very 
nature, favored the Kindergarten classes both in numbers and 
in length of the experiment, the Project's curriculum and its 
impact liras demonstrably tested and observed in the Kindergartens 
over a period of two successive school years, and as a result, 
the major part of evaluations i*as based on the observed Project 
demonstrations in the Kindergartens, 

The Bi l i ngual Readiness Project should therefore be con- 
sidered an Early Chi ldhood aidfor Primary Pr ogram, conceived 
in the broadest sense, i.e, from pre-Kindergarten through the 
Primary Grades, but with emphasis of reporting on the Kinder- 
gartens, 
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demonstraticn/observation/evaluation proc edures 

Because it was a Demonstration Project, the procedures of 
this Project were to be continually and constantly observed. The 
descriptive style of this Report is in keeping with the original 
observation/ evaluation design of this Demonstration Project. 

For a number of reasons, it was felt that a goal of statis- 
tical testing would cloud rather than illuminate the Project's 
objectives and results. Questions such as these would have had 
to be considered: 

(1) When did the child join the Kindergarten or Grade 1 
61ass? 

(2) If now in Grade 1, was the child the second year in the 
Project, and if so, for how long previously - a full 
year, half a year, three months, a month? 

(3) To what lingual background does the child belong, 
and what is the present language constellation of the 
home - mother, father, siblings, other relatives, 
friends? 

(4) With what level of competence did each child 3tart in 
each, i.e. both languages? 

(5) Although the above question (4) was planned to be as- 
certained by individually conducted pre-tests, to what 
extent were these test results indicative of non- 
lingualcy rather than indicative of withdrawal, blocking 
or imnaturity, and was this general or temporary in 
nature due to new adjustment to school? (App. B-3). 

(6) Since a child's new arrival or school transfer was a 
frequent occurrance, how should a test be developed to 
natch only the exposure of each child and only the 
appropriate material to be tested? Would even a series 
of monthly tests be meaningful in view of the fact that 
the program was developmental and cumulative in nature? 

The outcome of the pre-test administered at the opening of 
school to about two-thirds of the participating children, indicated 
that the native English speakers had no knowledge of Spanish what- 
soever, while about one-fifth of the native Spanish speakers in- 
dicated no knowledge of English, and the remaining four-fifth were 
divided between about two-fifth answering about half of the English 
questions, and about two-fifth answering all of the English 
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questions. In actual classroom situations, however, the Spanish 
children had more difficulty with English proficiency than perhaps 
indicated testwise. 

The test was not planned to be given again to the Spanish 
children at the end of the Program because of their multiplicity 
and variety of English exposure outside of the Project. 

English speaking children could answer some or all of the 
same questions in Spanish at the end of the school year, but one 
must beware of possible erroneous conclusions, for obviously the 
English speaking children could best be described as proficient 
second language beginners. 

In vie;-/ of the large numbers of variables, and considering 
the nature of readiness itself, the ages of the children, and this 
Project's conrnitment to qualitative criteria, and in view of the 
decision at the time of the Project's approval to dispense with for- 
mal control groups, the Project's Observation/Evaluation Design 
v&s to concentrate on those procedures most helpful to the actual 
conduct of this Demonstration Project, sdl-is to rodult.-.iri r a dbgerip- 
tivc account that , takes its o;‘m contributions to overall edudatidnal 
and developmental goals : 

(1) Daily Observations by the Project Staff Observers 
and the Program Co-ordinator, 

(2) Frequent Observations by non-project staff visitors. 

(3) Frequent Surveys of parents and classroom teachers. 

(4) Observations and Evaluations by professional con- 
sultants . 

(5) Ongoing informal Comprehension Checks by the 
Bilingual Teacher Specialist. 

The Project's design called for daily observations by the 
Staff Observer in every classroom. Thus, about one thousand 
individual classroom observations were made in the course of one 
school year alone. 

Frequent anecdotal records v/ere kept by the daily Staff 
Observer regarding the program content, its impact on the children, 
and its effectiveness. An Observation/Evaluation form ;/atf prepared 
for this purpose; it provided for comments relating to: 

(1) Lesson design; 

(2) Lesson presentation; 
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(3) Area content and central emphasis; 

(A) Forara of children’s participation; 

(5) Individual class observations and individual 
children's reactions; 

(6) Sumnary for the day's program and classes. 

(App. B-l). 

All reported classroom observations underwent ongoing evalua- 
tions, both short term (daily and weekly) and long term (by 
semester, and yearly). In addition, the curriculum was evaluated 
unitwise, i.e, approximately every two weeks , 

In addition to daily observations, and because of the Pro- 
ject's demonstration design, professional and other interested 
visitors were invited from the start, to observe and to respond 
l/ith oral and written observations and evaluations. It is worth 
noting perhaps that the informal discussion-type evaluations, 
immediately following a classroom observation, proved to be most 
valuable in terms of an exchange of reflections, insight, and 
creative and detailed suggestions; more formal written observa- 
tions, also valuable^ but perhaps because by their very nature 
time-delayed, tended to be, with noted exceptions, somewhat more 
general/ (App. A). 

Thus, in the course of this experiment, observations and 
evaluations were made by: 

(1) Project staff observers; daily. 

(2) The Program Supervisor-Coordinator; near daily. 

(3) The Project Director, 

(4) The Bilingual Specialist Teacher. 

(5) The Classroom Teachers. 

(6) Project school staff and administrators: School 

principals, assistant principals, staff specialists 
in language arts and reading, psychology and guid- 
ance, art, music, science, foreign languages, auxil- 
iary (bilingual) teachers and non-English co-ordin- 
ators, school librarians, and other-than-Project 
teachers (pre-Kindergarten, Kindergarten, Elementary). 
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(8) Independent outside professional visitors, 
local, and from various parts of the USA - 
principals, teachers, student teachers, college 
supervisors, foreign language specialists, 
early childhood specialists, psychologists and 
therapists, audio-visual media specialists, 
members of the United States Office of Education, 
and others. 

(9) Community leaders, social workers, community center 
workers, hospital and other agency workers, etc, 

(10) Independent outside professional observers and 
consultants • 

(11) Parents, project-connected and others. 

Last, but not least, insightful and meaningful evaluations 
of the Project's impact in terms of motivation, bilingual 
readiness, and attitudes came from the children themselves^ who 
often expressed their reactions and feelings about the Bilingual 
Program through spontaneous comments as well as through creative 
pictures. It is worth noting perhaps, that for example the pic- 
torial and oral comments, reproduced on pages 63-6JJ were passed 
on by the children to their Kindergarten teacher without the 
previous knowledge of the Bilingual Teacher or the Project Staff, 
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(B) CURRICULAR DESIGN 



LITERAT URE AND EARLY CHIU)HOOD 



The Project' 8 overall curriculum considerations arose 
direotly out of the stated Problem and the stated Rationale as 
described in the Introduction of this Project Report (Pages 6-8). 

The procedures, methods, approaches, and techniques were 
therefore all planned in terms of the stated underlying overall 
educational and developmental goals, as previously stated, and 
the results obtained were also viewed in those terms: 

(1) Can there be education for all, can it meet t 
the needs of all sub-groups, can it still remain of 
high quality and value - in the same classroom at 
the same time? 

(2) Can education in the integrated classroom be a shared 
experience yet without sacrifice to either need or 

to quality? 

(3) Can there be education in terms of preservation and 
furthering of American heritage, traditions and 
values, yet can it remain also valid in terras of 
multi-ethnic and/or multi-lingual meanings? 

Various pre-Project tryouts and observations, out of v/hich 
the actual Project Proposal was formulated by the author/, and 
further pre- experimental tryouts and observations in the Spx'ing 
months prior to the formal two year experiment -■ all had pointed 
to the hypothetical answer that the solution to these questions 
might lie in one specific area - the area of quality: that is, 

that the de facto answer was to be found only in de facto high 
quality education, i.e. educational excellence. It was there- 
fore assumed that only when a qualitative solution was sought 
at aU. times, that the needs of all three groups of children 
could he met simultaneously, yet also individually, within the 
integrated, multi-ethnic and/or bilingual American classroom. 

The task of the BiJLin&ual Readiness Project thus perceived, 
was then one of developing and coordinating (1) a curriculum, 

(2) a methodology, (3) an approach, and (4) a technique, that 
would provide and mke available worthwhile and relevant educa- 
tional experiences of immediate and/or potential future value to 
all three groups simultaneously. 
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The first question that arose concerned the curriculum; yet 
it had to consider simultaneously also its lingual content, i.e, 
the fabric of language. Or, to rephrase it onco again in terms 
of developmental and larger educational goals: 

I chat is moaningful and of value and signi- 
ficance to young children regardless of 
language, ethnic, racial, cultural, or 
so cio- economic background? 

Stories with literary merit provided the answer. Children's 
literature, specifically high quality early childhood literature, 
with its dual stimulus of meaningful language and superior illus- 
trations, supported by and correlated vrtth music and song, teas 
able to captivate all the children regardless of background, and 
motivate them into oral expression and stimulate their int&li4ct. 

Since the Bilingual Readiness Proj ect was conceived as a 
De^nstration Project, an Farljr Childhood and/or Primary Program, 
a K^iiness* Program/a language Ingram, and a Bilingual Program, 
all at once, it had to meet a multiplicity of requirements, simult- 
aneously as u-11 as individually. Thus: 

As a Dm»l!8tratio£ Project it had to show how the apparent 
disadvantage* of seemingly conflicting linguistic needs could 
actually be turned to advantage in the outwardly integrated yet 
internally separated classroom, and it had to actually demonstrate 
the feasibility of such an approach; 

As an Early Childhood and/or Priory Program - conceived in the 
broadest sense, i7e, from Pre-Kindergarten through the Primary 
Grades - it ted to adhere, at all times, to sound psychological 
irinciples of child development, particularly thoso governing early 
childhood. All encounters with learning, and all strategies of 
teaching, therefore, had to be.;child centered, and all connuni cation, 
therefore, had to be meanitigfui in terms of the children's interest 
and their enter jing stages of intellect; 

As a Readiness Project, capable of awakening potentials, actual- 
izing beginnings/ and laying foundations, it had to take advantaga of 
the children's present abilities, their dornant powers, and of their 
projected future knowledge in such a way a 3 to leave behind a resi- 
due of insights and/or knowingness acquired in the learning situa- 
tions, which could become foundations of later learnings, both icned- 
iate and delayed. In this manner the future continuation of the 
concept of the Bilingual Readiness Project needed not to depend on 
prolonged immediate continuity over x-nurber of year% nor did it 
have to be threatened by interrupted or delayed progression; 

As a language Program it had to make language, Jn its beet and 
fullest sense, the focal pioint and point of departure for the shared 
educational experiences of all the children. Lingual freedom was to 
be achieved within a context of significant and meaningful co»wani ca- 
tion. And, finally, 

As a Bilingual Program, it had to adhere to sound linguistic 
principles of sequo'.cing, progression, gradation, and reinforcement. 
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It also meant that it had to assure at all times total comprehen- 
sion of meaning in both target languages. In this manner, it 
had to make available to all the children both the languages 
which had been present in the classroom but had not been accessible 
either socially or educationally. 

Since it was not possible to immerse the entire hours of 
the Kindergarten or other full classroom time into the bilingual 
atmosphere, and since the Project was limited to a daily 15-20 
minute classroom period (conducted by a bilingual teacher), some 
decisions, both practical and theoretical, had to be made as to 
area content. The fact that the children had reached a stage of 
development in which they were ready for a high degree of idea- 
tional content, led to the conclusion to channel the teaching 
efforts of this Project into those curricular areas of the class- 
room where thoughts, ideas and concepts were paramount, yet where 
language conmunication, both passive and active, was also engaged 
in by all the children the most: 

(1) Creative Story-telling; 

(2) Coordinated Music and Songs; and 

(3) Related Interaction Play and Games 

seemed best suited as an educational base for the program. In 
addition, these early childhood activities, though properly 
child-oriented, also appeared largely teacher-directed, in con- 
trast to other more individual children-directed activities which 
seemed not to fit as naturally into a bilingual program limited 
to a 15-20 minute time span. 

Given these external limitations, and following decisions 
regarding area content, qualitative choices then became paramount. 
Once it was decided that the high quality literary picture story 
and its many variations (telling and retelling, dramatisations, 
role playing, puppetry, musical adaptations, dialogue, choral 
responses, pantomime, etc.) would form the central bilingual 
theme of a lesson unit, initial survey of early childhood litera- 
ture then led to the pre-selection of materials according to 
certain criteria - literary, artistic, psychological, educational 
and, of course, linguistic. Certain elements were looked for in 
the selection of the stories: 

(1) The story had to be worth telling; 

(2) It had to have sound emotional and psychological 
appeal to children regardless of their ethnic, 
racial, or socio-economic backgrounds; 
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(3) The pictures had to be of high artistic quality yet 
simple and "telling", since this visual element formed 
the central unifying factor in the children's bilingual 
experience; 

(4) The story had to contain a minimum number of words and 
a maximum nureber of pattern repetitions for optimal 
language learning. 

It soon became evident that even the very best of American 
early childhood literature as well as the best of the newer, 
controlled vocabulary stories had to be simplified and patterned 
further; illustrations had to be greatly enlarged; and even fine 
pictures had to be devoid of all detail which would in any way 
confuse the specific lingual conrnunication, yet had to convey the 
meaning of the story. To be a literary curriculum of merit, this 
method of intentional simplifications had to be developed without 
sacrifice of the essence of meanings and original intentions of 
the author and the artist-illustrator* 

The literary selections were programed to follow a definite 
developmental sequence both linguistically and psychologically. 

As language unfolded and expanded, so did the ideas expand with it. 
Frequently, a longer story, more difficult in ideational and 
language concepts, followed a shorter simpler one, in a kind of 
intentional ebb and flow of intellectual challenge and concen- 
tration followed by intellectual rest and recapitulation. 

Since in the language of early childhood, rhythms, hums, and 
chants are universally interspersed with children's speech, child- 
renb music in forms of simple rhythmic melodies, songs, and chants 
were incorporated into the literary curriculum as natural carriers 
of language coiimunication. Songs were chosen to relate closely 
to the literary selections, in both language and feeling, and to 
support learnings through simple repetitive rhythms that im- 
printed themselves easily on the memory. Similar elements were 
looked for in the songs as in the stories; and tho intentional 
method of simplification \dthout qualitative sacrifices to either 
music or lyrics w&9 also applied as to the stories and illustra- 
tions. Repeated observations of such musical experiences pointed 
up a conrnon world of natural rhythm and rhyme shared and enjoyed 
by all the children, regardless of socio-economic, ethnic, lingual 
or cultural backgrounds. In the presence of motivating content and 
in keeping with early childhood awareness, the subtle lines of 
separation and segregation within the classroom faded into the 
background in the shared world of story-songs, dialogue-songs, 
dance-songs, action-sojgs, play-songs, and in all twsical experi- 
ences ranging all the way from spoken rhythmic rhyme to high 
quality children's folk songs. Often, a song i»s especially 
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created to highlight language patterns or vocabulary of the story 
and in this way came to reinforce them further. What Little Bear 
said to Mother Bear in English, he could sing to her in Spanish, 
and vice versa. For the non-lingual child and the second language 
learner, music and songs, rhythm and rhyme, provided avenues of 
expression and opportunities for language reinforcement perhaps 
otherwise unavailable, 

Last but not least, plAy being the natural and most universal 
element basic to childhood learning, the frequent absence of it 
in Primary grades comes as a surprise to most children. Repeated 
observations supported the oft noted unifying force of imagina- 
tive, purposeful, creative play and its immediate effect on 
lingual freedom and fluency. Intellectual play, social inter- 
action play, make-believe "realistic" play, dramatic play - games 
of conceptualisation, association, perception, readiness - all 
these became avenues for motivated learning, regardless of socio- 
economic or ethnio backgrounds, and made possible the kind of 
natural, active, de facto social and lingual interaction across 
background and language barriers, perhaps not available through 
other avenues. In this manner, play and games were especially 
selected to support the literary and musical themes, and often 
especially created to highlight and reinforce r.ew language 
learnings or other emerging readiness. Thus, for jcample, the 
Giant (5x8 inches) Matching Dcmino Game brought back the many 
animal "friends" encountered in the literaturo, and in the Toy 
Shop Game the same animal toys, previously brought across the 
mountain by the famous Little Engine of story and song, could be 
bought and sold. (Page 21). 

The most exciting and provocative part of the program, how- 
ever, appeared to be the original presentation of stories to 
which all the children listened in almost breathless rapt 
attention. 



To the English-speaking children an all-Spanish 
story presentation, for example, seemed to be an 
all engrossing intellectual challenge, a stimu- 
lating creative mental activity, an exciting 
provocative puttie to be solved. The Spanish- 
speaking children, in turn, listened eagerly, at 
first with astonishment and surprise, then with 
obvious pleasure and relaxation, savoring the 
rare experience of story-telling in their native 
language. The Negro children, in turn, responded 
most strongly to available participation and to 
the dramatisations that followed, eager apparent- 
ly for the opportunities to step into and ident- 
ify with a variety of roles. 
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Flay - the natural and universal element to 
childhood learning 
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Theue under lying positive feelings in the classroom formed the 
basis for motivation to connunicate among all the children. 

Perhaps the most noticeable observation , born out repeatedly, 
was how quickly a child's group consciousness faded against the 
reality of his Imagination. In the "real 11 world of fantasy, all 
children could enter and share, and the subtle lines of separa- 
tion and segregation tended to vanish in the presence of the 
shared world of universal childhood imagination. 

Another repeated observation confirmed that within the cirole 
of extended vicarious experiences, personal every day experiences 
became once more newly valid and meaningful. Even "breakfast" 
and 'dinner" could become a plausible subject when first shared 
with bears who looked for honey for breakfast or ate fieh for 
supper. ^That's more, one could look, eat and spend time with 
bears in any language. It was even possible to share taste - the 
taste of raw carrots, for example, (a new experience in some 
cultures) if these were first planted and tended by a story child 
whose timeless faith all children implicitly shared. 

Similarly, all children could identify with the experiences 
of the little puppy who could not see tut could hear, when - 
together idth him - they aotually heard the taped meowing of a 
cat, the singing of a bird, the ticking of a dock, and the 
barking of another little dog at the same time the teacher told 
the story. 

In keeping with this experience, the subsequent correlated 
problem-question, posed musically, and expressed bilingually, 

"Can you hoar what you don't see?", became a highly motivated 
one, as did the rhymed proposed solution, "Listen to what this 
sound could be." It was then but one step further into the make- 
believe projection of experimenting with neither seeing nor 
hearing, yet perceiving the world kinesthetics lly, as 'Can you 
feel what you don't hear?", leading to the proposed solution, 
"Touch and feel what it could be." (Page 23). Since being 
blindfolded appears to be a universal game, of ancient origin, 
the instant motivation of children of all backgrounds to identify 
and actually share the world of the blindfolded puppy became the 
a priori condition for all learning. For by then the puppy had 
become a "real" friend, through identification in story, sound, 
picture, and through hand puppet, feltboard, cuddly object and 
animated toy, by literally stepping out from the pages of the 
book - in a kind of turnabout - from the world of fantasy back 
into reality, i.e. into the classroom. It was then only one more 
step to program further strategies for stiawlating other auditory, 
visual and kinesthetic awareness, acuity, discrimination, and 
recognition, through sensory encounters with musical instruments, 
surfaces, shapes, sizes and volume. 
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"Can you hear 
what you don't see? 
Can you feel 
what you don't hear? " 
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The systematic application of basic principles of early child- 
hood development to the overall curriculum and pedagogy of the 
Bilingual Readin ess Project , thus lead to the development of a 
methodology^ and technique perhaps best described as the multi- 
sensory appr oach. This approach emanated from the underlying 
principle of multisensory perception as the central and unifying 
factor to all childhood learning. Throughout the program, focus 
on all the senses was directed at giving meaning to language and 
culture, and to implement this approach, nwltisensory tools were 
used extensively. These involved not only auditory and vi3’ial 
perceptions but also the other perceptual faculties of touch and 
even taste and smell, thU3 providing for a multiplicity of experi- 
ences on a variety of levels and across subject matter lines. As 
a result, the emerging developmental stages of early childhood 
were brought ihto active interplay with specific learning situations, 
as they presented themselves in the development of bilingual 
readiness and its concomitant lingual readiness, (Page > 27 - 28 ) 

For the non-llngual child and for those learning a second 
language, identification through multisensory approaches provided 
special opportunities for total comprehension and offered alter- 
nate avenues of learning perhaps otherwise unavailable, As a 
result, all children, therefore, came to experience the vitality 
of language as a means of cornmni cation and as ah extension of the 
senses, for relaying ideas, feelings, thoughts, concepts, and 
facts. 

In addition, the multisensory approach also helped to throw 
light on readiness in general, the interrelatedness of readiness 
facets, and their relationship to the bilingual factor, in what 
may perhaps best be termed multiple readiness. Along with bi- 
lingual language readiness,~the children were exposed to and ex- 
hibited readiness for experiences in literature, including drama- 
tics, poetry, and oral composition; music, both pre- instrumental 
and vocal; the full range of the sciences; mathematics ; art, art 
appreciation and color; interpretative, creative and folk dance; 
and. particularly, pre-reading, i.e. reading readiness leading to 
beginning reading. 

Experience pointed out that the programmed two-ireek units 
arising out of each original literary selection, could be planned 
in breadth and depth to lead to any and all areas of subject 
matter readiness, yet be developed naturally, from a motivated 
and motivating, child -oriented point of view. In fact, when the 
nultl8en8ery approach remains central, when the child's earnest 
need for creative play is respected, when the awareness of emerging 
stages is consciously tied to de facto leamlr^ situations, then 
a properly developed bilingual curriculum can lay foundations for 
any subject matter - in addition to langvnge, both native and 
foreign - as it presents itself through roadiness in Pre-Kinder- 
garten, Kindergarten and beginning instruction in Grade 1, and es 
it then reappears throughout the grades. 
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In a bilingual curriculum of this type, visuals naturally had 
to play a central and unifying role. The faithful enlargements of 
picture book illustrations (14 x 18 inch Giant Books) served as 
center points of departure and return for overy bilingual story 
theme. 

The children stepped between tho covors of the 
Giant Book to Pat the Bunny with Paul and Judy, 
to create footprints in the snow with Peter on a 
Sn owy Day , to look for a horse with Indian Two- 
Feet, to feed T^e Anifials with Zook oper Bill, "to 
scale the Cli mbing Tree with Bobby and Betsy, to 
help The little Iligine That C ould pull the toy 
train across* the* mountain, to feel the wind as 
Dpwp Como The leaves , to plant and water The 
CVrrot Seed, " to discover tho bear upstairs when 
[lobody listens To Andrew, to ride to the West 
with the T Sio little ^ains, to Ask Mr., Bear for 
tho whispered secret gift, to hear the world with 
Muffin in The Noisy Book, to put on hat, coat, 
and snow pants with little pear, to ask what is 
insido tho egg tdth Bunny in The Golde n pgg Book, 
to sleep under the stars with Cowboy Small, and 
to perceive the world from space as The Dot. 

Thero was continued interaction between the children and 
the visuals, and vice versa, and in contrast to the common prac- 
tice of using an audio-visual device such as a chart or a film for 
"one-way-only" comnuni cation (from the teacher or the tool to the 
pupils, with the children being the passive recipients of informa- 
tion), tho Bilingual. Raadi noae Project used all tools as active and 
interacting components, (fc^V 27-28). 

Thus, the Giant Book illustrations became tho focal point for 
conveying all comprehension of unknown concepts and new speech 
patterns, Once basic comprehension had been established, the simple 
artistic illustrations became the stimuli to which the children 
responded in anticipated language patterns. This ms possible be- 
cause the visuals had taken on a life of their own, thus cutting 
across language end other barriers in a s)<ared world of mske-believe, 
fantasy, and childhood imagination. 

In this manner, children's literature, supported by and ex- 
panded through children'9 pictures, children's music, and children's 
play, became the vehicle for a motivated ora) language curriculvsa, 
thus also laying foundations for subsequent motivated acquisition 
of written language of literary consequence. 
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Giant tactile illustrations permit 
interaction between child and book. 
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Taste affords comprehension 
of new cultural activities. 




Smell is an alternate avenue of learning 
and supports the multisensory approach. 
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Since the Bilingual R^diness Project was programmed se- 
quentially and entirely around high-quality children's literature, 
the children Mere exposed all throughout, and ^i^ltaneously \dth 
their language related activities, to a complete and pre-planned 
curricu3.um in children's literature for the early childhood 
years. Readiness for literature in general, and especially for 
high quality literature, v/as thus given full recognition and 
anchorage at the very same time that readiness for communication, 
both bilingual and lingual v/as being fostered. In this way, 
children in their earliest school years were given a literary 
foundation - stemming from the oral tradition, and offered in a 
bilingual "milieu 1 ' - to serve them as a link to future literature 
studies, v/hether these be in English literature. Foreign Language 
Literature, or both, 

VJhether the aim and purpose of such a curriculum and approach 
is then variously for the enrichment and stimulation of intellect- 
ually or creatively gifted children, or as a bridge for culturally 
deprived or disadvantaged children, or for English-speaking pupils 
learning a foreign language, or for the divergent speaker learning 
English; or for a combination of some or of all of these (as in 
the Mlir^ual Readiness^ Project ) , is not really of singular or 
prime importance. In addition, a dual, or multi-purpose curricu- 
lum, coupled with a raultisensory approach to learning, can be 
carried out not only bilingually but, of ouurse, also monolingually, 
i.e. in English only, or in any foreign language as well. 

At this point, perhaps the question that remains to be 
considered is: 

Uhat is the line of connection between early 
childhood development, early childhood litera- 
ture, and early childhood language learning? 

Since repetition is close to the root of the human life ex- 
perience, it is not surprising to find young children, who are 
instinctively close to life forces, use repetition also as their 
own instinctive technique for learning in early childhood; litera- 
ture, particularly early childhood literature (which includes folk 
tales), also employs repetition as a literary device highly 
appealing to children; and finally, repetition reappears once again 
in language as the essential element of skill acquisition. (Page 44). 

It is therefore valuable to examine language learning in its 
relationship to early childhood and to early childhood literature 
- a relationship upon which the curriculum, approach, method, and 
techniques of the Bilingual Readiness Project v/ere built. 
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LANGU AGE A MD EAR LY CHIIDH(vOD LITERATURE 



In the Bilingual Readiness Project, the functional use of 
bilingual communication was accomplished through a series of se- 
quential steps leading from 

(1) Receptive Responses (listening and listening/compre- 
hensioh) to' ' V 

(2) Active Responses (bodily and/or lingual 
participation). 

At first, the children were exposed to audio stimuli - i.e. the 
live presentation - supported by visual stimuli. Listening and 
listening/ comprehension were the primary goals at that point. 
Once basic comprehension had been established, the children re- 
sponded actively either in a non-verbal manner through object or 
bodily movements, or in a verbal manner through audio-lingual 
utterances. The active responses were, at first, imitative (re- 
petition, mimicry) and eventually creative (replies, dramatiza- 
tions, etc.), usually from choral responses to individual ones. 
To rephrase it in outline form, the sequence of bilingual com- 
munication may be shown as follows : 

( I ) Receptive Resp onses 

(A) Aural and Visual 

(B) Comprehension 

(II) Activ e Respon ses 

(A) Non-verbal Responses 

(1) Imitative Responses 

(a) Object Manipulation 

(b) Bodily Movements. 

(2) Creative Responses 

(a) Object Manipulation 

(b) Bodily Movements 

(B) Verbal Responses 

(1) Imitative Responses 

(2) Creative Responses 
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When applied to the literary two week units, the progression 
of bilingual communication from the unkno-.m to the known (i.e. from 
hearing to listening to understanding, to acting, to speaking) 
usually followed a series of sequentially planned steps: (1) story 
telling, (2) 3tory enactment, and (3) story expansions. 

Within these three steps, bilingual communication of the 
literary curriculum was accomplished by a sexdes of variations 
on the themes, presented in various combinations, such as: 

(1) Story telling and. retelling - 

with book illustrations; 
with recordings; 
with music and songs; 
with comprehension checks; 
with object manipulations, 
with puppets; 

with feltboard manipulations; 
with choral responses; 
with child-book interactions; 
with child-song interactions, etc. 

(2) S tory enact menc and re-enactment - 

through pantomime; 
through puppets; 
through role playing; 
through musical adaptations; 
through dialogue; 

through first person transpositions; 
through dramatizations, etc. 

(3) Story expa ns ions and theme tr ansf ers - 

through songs; 

through dance; 

through play; 

through games; 

through poems and chants; 

through recordings, etc. 

Since all language learning requires repetitive oral prac- 
tice, one or two-day reviews of the two week units were inter- 
spersed throughout, with specific story themes often brought 
bac^ on request of the children. 

All these language considerations governing bilingual com- 
munication of a literary curriculum, were fitted into the Pro- 
gram through a Daily Lesson Plan (App. B-l ) which provided the 
Bilingual Teacher Specialist with the overall structure and 
suggested techniques for each day's lesson. In keeping with the 
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rationale of new learning arising out of and following from known 
elements, each lesson presented first some familiar, then new 
material, and concluded with familiarity once again. The Daily 
Lessor. Plan thus consisted of three horizontally presented lesson 
parts : 

(1) '. farmup Activity - using previously intro- 
duced material and a quick language pattern 
review. 

(2) Center-of-In tere st Activity - using a new 
story theme or a new variation of the 
theme, including a new level or new step 
in language and literary development. 

(3) Closing Act ivity - using summary and 
familiar material. 

In addition, the Daily Lesson Plan contained three main informa- 
tion columns, presented vertically, pertaining to: 

(1) Audio-Visual Ifeterials such as the Giant 
Book, musical instruments, toy objects, 
puppets, tape recorder, etc. 

(2) Language Pattenis - in Spanish and English - 
- as specific terminal goals of the day's 
lesson. 

(3) Teaching Su gges tions as to method, techni- 
ques, or approach. 

Throughout all these activities, either target language had 
come to be used in several specific and repetitive ways which 
the children had learned to expect and look for. All programs 
were so designed that the language emphasis could be interchanged 
to best meet the classroom needs of both language groups. Spanish, 
for instance, inight have been used as an introduction and con- 
clusion for the story, as an occasional "audience aside" during 
the story telling, and as a comprehension check by way of questions 
following the story; English, in turn, would have been the lingual 
vehicle for the actual telling of the story; or vice versa. This 
built-in flexibility made it possible to adjust to growth li 
language development; and because of this flexibility, the curri- 
culum would also be able to serve the needs of classrooms with 
predominantly native divergent or disadvantaged speakers of Eng- 
lish, in the form of an all English program of language and liter- 
ature for the Early Childhood and/or Primary years. 
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- Daily, thp children engaged in some repetitive practice dia- 
logue% in order to anchor specific language patterns and make 
conscious the pleasures of newly acquired accomplishment? , Where- 
as motivation in conventional linguistic pattern practice is 
often missing, commands to "open the door" for Little Bear or 
"put on the hat" for him, or to "walk like Indian Two Feet or 
like Peter on a Snouy Day , or to "jump", "run", "fly" like a 
rabbit, horse, bird, evoked past story situations and made all 
commands and respective responses meaningful. This also meant 
that in spite of the program's basic dependence on oral communi- 
cation, one could still reasonably expect a specific stimulus to 
elicit a specific response or a certain limited range of responses, 
even during the unexpected give-and-take of a dialogue situation. 
Here, as in all teacher-pupil exchanges of the R ea diness Project, 
the bilingual teacher stimulated or cued each child in either 
target language idthout exerting any pressure. The children were 
encouraged to participate actively according to their abilities. 
Repeated observations confirmed that this was particularly im- 
portant for the Spanish-speaking child whose bilingual abilities 
ranged all the way from zero to near-fluency, and for the with- 
drawn and non- lingual child of any background who needed a choice 
of acceptable non-verbal responses; and perhaps for all the 
English speaking children learning a foreign language, and/or 
many Negro children perfecting their own language: as their 

mind3 and bodies naturally raced ahead of their speech, "actions 
spoke louder than words," i,e, an action-response often preceeded 
and/or accompanied the verbal one, in a natural sequence from 
listening-comprehension to action and, finally, to verbalization. 
Thus a child's participation sometimes took the form of a bodily 
response, sometimes interaction with objects, sometimes mimicry 
and imitation in the target language, sometimes a choral response, 
sometimes a musical response, and sometimes a creative response 
in the native or target language, or a combination of any of 
these. In such a manner, all children came to feel that any 
language could communicate ideas, thoughts, information, and 
feelings, in any number of ways, 

llany of the principles underlying early child- 
hood education were found to be strikingly 
similar to modem methods of language teach- 
ing: young children thrive on repetition, 

imitation, and mimicry, and they learn in 
short frames; language, be it English or 
foreign, is also best learned in this way. 

Because repetition and recall are essential elements for 
successful acquisition of language skills and, when properly 
motivating, are also vital characteristics of a successful early 
childhood program, the Bilingual Readiness Project 's curriculum 
was so designed that the bilingual language patterns as well as 
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the literary story characters, i.e. the children's story "friends", 
reappeared again and again, both horizontally within the daily 
lesson and the two week unit, and also vertically across the units 
throughout the entire year's program. In this manner, the ling- 
uistic repetition and recall necessary for language reinforcement, 
became de facto meaningful communication (in addition to remaining 
a literary experience also), rather than artifically created 
learning material structured for limited purposes and supported 
by insufficient motivation, (Page 35). 

Thus, for example, a language item like "touch J" or 

"walk to 11 reappeared daily, many times, within one specific 

literary unit, in a variety of forms, and was used and manipulated 
by the children in both Spanish and English, easily a hundred 
times throughout the two weeks developmental sequence; in addition, 
the same item reappeared, for example, in two subsequent literary 
story units, again used bilingually and with the same high fre- 
quency. Since each story was regularly expanded by two or three 
songs, each of these central language items reappeared several 
times in each of the supportive songs, (Page 36). By its very 
nature, a song once introduced, became a self-sustaining inde- 
pendent tool for repetitive yet motivated language practice be- 
cause of its powerful impact through rhythm and melody, making 
for ease of memorization and recall. 

Similarly, and supporting the repetitively reappearing 
language patterns, the literary animal characters also reappeared 
sequentially and repetitively in both story and song. The "bear", 
for example, in addition to his daily presaice within the two 
week story unit, reappeared actually in six of the thirteen story 
units, and in five songs; the "rabbit", for example, reappeared 
in four of the thirteen story units, and in six songs and games, 
while, for example, the "bird" reappeared in four of the units 
and in two of the songs and games. (Page 36). 

It is particularly interesting to note that the Bilingual 
Readin ess Program, while literary oriented, also introduced all 
of the conventional groups of items usually covered in beginning 
language instruction such as greetings, parts of the body, arti- 
cles of clothing, colors, foods, family members, numbers, animals, 
etc. (Page 37 ) Aural comprehension and lingual production was 
constantly yet naturally practiced as Paul and Judy and Muffi n, 
to refer to just two stories, introduced the children in natural 
language patterns to eyes, ears, face, hair, skin, and the accom- 
panying songs reinforced and expanded these and related items and 
patterns further to other parts of the body - head, foot, hand, 
nose, etc. 

Similarly, language patterns pertaining to articles of 
clothing that appeared in Lit tle Bear - hat, coat, snow pants - 
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Sequentijal Reappearance of Some of the Animal Characters 
In 1*1 Story Themes 


Animal 

Character 


Story Theme Number 

1234^6789 10 11 12 12 


Rabbit 


X XX 


X 


Dog 


X X 




Bird 


X XX 


X 


Cat 


X XX 




Horse 


XXX 




3 ear 


X X 


X X X X 


Elephant 


X 


X X 


Duck 




X X 
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Sequential Reappearance of Some of the 
talml Story Varactors 
In Story and Son^/fcame Themes 





Number of Reappearances 




Animal Story Characters 


in 13 Story Themes 


in Song/ 
Game Themes 


Total 


Rabbit 


4 


5 


9 


Dog 


2 


3 


5 


Bird 


4 


2 


6 


Cat 


3 


2 


5 


Horse 


3 


3 


6 


Bear 


6 


4 


10 


Elephant 


3 


1 


4 


Duck 


2 


1 


3 
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Samples^ of L anguage Item Grou p ings 
in S tor y Theme Unit s 



Sample 

Language 



Item 

Group 


1 


2 


3 


Story Theme Units 
4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


11 


12 


13 


Food 












X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Clothing 








X 


X 












Animals 


X 


X 




XXX 


X X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


Parts of Body 


X 


X 




X 


X 








X 


X 


Colors 






X 


X X 


X X 




X 


X 






numbers 






X 


X X 


X 




X 




X 


X 



Family Members x x x x x x x X| 

l 

1 i 
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were reinforced and further expanded through the actual dressing 
and undressing of a toy bear, and through the children’s own 
additional clothing - gloves, shoes, etc. 

Introduction of food items such as carrots, apples, honey, 
fish, bread, meat, water, milk, cheese, egg3, throughout various 
stories, \/as again reinforced and expanded when the children 
cofcld Feed Tho Animals in the Zoo story, then with toy foods and 
toy animals, and finally in actuality through a class trip to the 
Zoo. 



Colors were first introduced in the Fall through the 6tory 
theme of falling leaves, changing from green to red, yellow, and 
brown; at Halloween, black and orange, naturally, were brought 
in, and Christmas and Winter, supported by three story themes, 
reviewed all these colors, adding the mi33ing blue along t/ith 
winter white. Later on, Easter time and a related story theme 
set the scene for additional audio-lingual practice of old and 
new color language patterns, supported by actual color mixing 
activities - that is, pink out of t/hite and red, purple out of 
red and blue, while painting Easter eggs. ••••» 

Often it was possible to combine two or more groupings, such 
as clothing and color, food and color (such as Easter eggs), and 
even parts of the body and color - such as in the related Easter 
song ''Pink ears are listening; Pink eyes watch out; l/ho is that 
peeking? Is there any doubt?", referring of course to the Easter 
Rabbit with his basket of colored eggs. 

Motor activities such as to run, jump, ride, climb (up and/or 
down), put on, take off, stop, go, go on, walk, paint, sing, dance, 
play (the drum, for example), touch - these activities in their 
many different forms were woven throughout the programmed story 
theme units, thus providing repeated opportunities for simultane- 
ous acquisition of language and concept formation. 

In this manner, children's literature - in addition to its 
own inherent values - rather than an artificially formulated 
teaching structure, proved capable of teaching the skills of 
language, native as well as second. 

The mastery of skills was thus fused to meaning- 
ful language usage, while the young child's uni- 
versal love of motivated repetition was utilized 
as a natural teaching device. This also meant 
that language learning was inseparably linked to 
- not separated from - thought communication, and 
that both the language and thought patterns were 
of a high order of quality and excellence, and 
that they remained at all times in the service of 
vital communication of content of significance. 
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Most important, however, from the point of overall develop- 
mental and educational goals was the fact that language and 
literature was thus introduced simultaneously, and at an age 
when, readiness for both were highly operative. The feasibility 
of developing a curriculum which could meet not only the skill 
goals of language instruction but at the same time also the 
goals of a second curriculum area - in this case, early child- 
hood literature was hereby established, 

I /hat emerged from the Bilingual Readiness^ Project then was 
not only a successful experiment to develop bilingual readiness 
for one's own as well as a second language and culture, but a 
literary curriculum - coupled with a specific methodology and 
technique - that gives language learning its natural place, not 
as an end in itself, but as a powerful vehicle of communication 
idthin the spiral and cumulative framework of school instruction. 
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(C) TKHNOIpGICAL DESIGN 



At the time of pre-Project planning the use of electronic 
instrumentation in pre-school and early grades was practically 
non-existant. However, the author^- felt that their past ex- 
periences with technological approaches to education at upper 
grade levels indicated that certain aspects, if properly age- 
adapted, might make contributions of their own to the learning 
situations of very young children, and to the teaching opportuni- 
ties at those levels. 

Ever since the advent of the language laboratory as a 
valuable instructional tool some twenty years ago, it had been 
assumed that the systematic use of electronic instrumentation was 
limited to the older student. Until only very recently, it was 
believed that for a variety of reasons, neither the teacher nor 
the pupils in early grades could really benefit from microphones, 
earphones, tapes, etc. However, observations of the use of elect- 
ronic tools in the Bilingual Readiness Project, especially during 
the second year of classroom activities, dispelled any such 
assumptions. 

In keeping with available technology, electronic tools suit- 
able to the children's age, were used a3 sensory extensions. A 
system of electronic "Satellites" (a. term originated by the 
children), designed to center and follow the Bilingual Program 
in several Kindergartens, incorporated tape recorders, head- 
phones, and cartridge tapes with recorded versions of the bi- 
lingual literary stories and the supporting songs. Since these 
cartridge tapes were mde available to the Kindergarten teachers 
shortly following the live presentations of the two weeks theme 
unit, they brought back to th* children - as they grouped around 
a table or lay on a mat - language experiences in a specific 
content which otherwise could not have been recalled in the 
classroom at will. This made possible individual recollection 
(and reinforcement) according to spontaneous individual desire 
and need, without the imposed conformity or time delay of a teacher- 
directed review. (Page*i 4 i). 

iThile pre-recorded stories, sound effects, songs and rhythms 
were often used by the Bilingual Specialist as planned supports 
of her program activities, the most significant use of such 
electronic instrumentation was mde by the classroom teachers 
themselves - outside the regularly scheduled 15 -minute bilingual 
class activity. As the curriculum developed throughout the year, 
classroom teachers were supplied with taped versions of nev/ly 
presented stories and newly learned correlated songs and games. 

Thus, most of the stories and songs were made available to the 
children on tape cartridges for additional voluntary recall via 
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headphones, and they were eagerly and daily used by the children, 
most often as the first spontaneous activity upon arrival in 
school in the morning. 

Children of all backgrounds joined around the "Satellite" to 
re-live the various experiences of the Bilingual Program in the 
privacy of the electronic coniuuni cation system. It was noted 
that the interest and enthusiasm continued equally among a]?, the 
groups, and equally among boys and girls j significantly, the 
novelty effect did not wear off. Significantly, also, groups 
of children remained in the privacy of their electronic head- 
phones for extended periods of time in a manner of relaxed par- 
ticipation. 

It was interesting to watch children suddenly get 
up and dismiss block play, train tracks or 
trucks, where they had been participating in 
noisy group play, and seek out the private atten- 
tion offered through headphones, and watch them 
participate in alert yet quiet repose. 

Also in the experimental vein, a system of two-channel tapes 
could expose the two language groups exclusively, yet simultane- 
ously, to their respectivo target languages, Since both tape 
channels could be synchronized, the children, through headphones, 
could participate together in the same program at the same time 
- the native Spanish speakers in the all-English program and the 
native English speakers simultaneously in the all-Spanish program, 

\/hile it is not new to record children's voices, the pre- 
clusion of errors when recording children, is seldom thought of 
as a rjutivational and psychologically constructive strategy. In 
the Bilingual Re&difiess Project the children, regardless of back- 
ground, welcomed opportunities for recording favorite songs and 
stories through 'pedal techniques, mking possible the kind of 
good recordings that enhanced the children's image to themselves, 
to their classmates, and to their teachers. 

All technological instrumentation was arranged in a manner 
that the children themselves could handle most of the technical 
functions. Observations of today's five and six-year-olds showed 
them already familiar with such technical comnunication tools as 
microphones, headphones, walkie-ta Ikies, and tape recorders; ajid 
those children who had not handled such tools previously, demon- 
strated in the Project a high degree of psychological and tech- 
nical readiness to do so. These observations noted the prevail- 
ance of technical readiness as existing alongside other forms in 
much the same manner as bilingual readiness exists alongside 
reading readiness, numbers readiness, etc. 
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Directly connected with the systematic and appropriate use of 
electronic tools in Early Primary Grades, past assumptions re- 
garding the limited attention span of young children also had 
to be revised. Repeated observations showed that a well-pro- 
grammed electronic presentation of superior quality and of un- 
questionable motivation, significantly increased the children's 
attention span well beyond age expectations. Apparently the kind 
and quality of children's attention depends largely on situational 
factors; therefore, when the normal and customary classroom dis- 
turbances, distractions and interruptions were eliminated through 
electronic technology, the children's natural curiosity focused 
exclusively on the specifically solected learning items, and the 
attention span increased. 

Another observed result of properly applied technological 
instrumentation was the children's repeatedly exhibited readi- 
ness and need for individual learning and for self-study, bTien 
a child vas given the opportunity to re-live, at hi3 own volition, 
and at his o\m time, and in the privacy of the electronic conmuni- 
cation system, some of the group experiences of the classroom, he 
irrtiersed himself imaginatively once again into the "reality" of 
the learning experiences of the program. Because repetition and 
mimicry - fundamental requirements for all skill learning at any 
age level - are also the natural and welcome learning avenues in 
early childhood, it appeared from observations that a well- 
prograjimod electronic presentation of superior quality could be a 
powerful motivation for individual self-study and reinforcement 
for the young child. (Page 4 

Another interesting phenomenon, and oonfirmed repeated.' ;, 
was the fact that in-grouping ceased completely around the elect- 
ronic "Satellite", ,hile children, in play or art work, often 
chose close friends to share a work table and so tended to stay 
group-bound, the individual ana private aspects of the headphones 
apparently needed ho other companionship but the recorded "living" 
voice. Thus, the children's spontaneous reach for headphones 
naturally led to entirely mixed groupings of children from all 
backgrounds. 
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($) DiTENSlTY/EFFICB-yCY OF PROGRAM DE3IGN 



Thirteen final experimental selections from early childhood 
literature formed the focal points as well as the points of de- 
parture for an equal number of experimental curriculum units. 

Each curriculum unit consisted of about ten daily lessons, i.e, 
about ten days or two school weeks of classroom work. 

One year '8 curriculum in the Bilingual Readiness P roAra fa 
included: ~ 

(a) Approx. 130 lessons focused around 13 selec- 
tions of childhood literature, 

(b) Approx, 15 lessons of bilingual activities 
planned for special occasions such as holi- 
days, birthdays, etc, 

(c) About 20 review lessons of previously pre- 
sented bilingual lesson material. 

Expressed in terns of actual hours, a year's curriculum repre- 
sented a total of only about 4 0 to 45 clock hours. This un- 
usually high efficiency of the program can perhaps best be noted 
by the fact that a two weeks theaae unit represented only about 
two and a half Jours of classroom work - in other words, half a 
school day or a single Kindergarten morning - yet it covered not 
only the original presentation of the bilingual story ajxi its 
many variations of retelling and dramatizations, but also the 
presentation, practice and acquisition of two or three theme- 
supporting bilingual songs, theme-related action games and p.lay, 
and also the daily periods of pattern practice plus a review of 
previously presented materials. 

J/hile the Project's allotment of about fifteen minutes per 
day frequently appeared too short, it would not have been possible 
to cover the vast amount of spirally sequenced and developmentally 
staggered material in eny other form of scheduling but through 
a daily (even if limited) allotment of the total two and a half 
hours available for a two week unit* 

In other words, the briefness of the daily period was com- 
pensated for by the inherent efficiency factor and by heightened 
intensity and motivation which made possible a high degree of 
concentration and optimal utilization of available time both by 
the bilingual teacher and the children. 



(§) ra\CHER TRAINING DESIGN 



Since innovative training programs to generate creative 
teaching on multiple levels and across subject matter lines 
are needed for today's integrated classrooms serving multi- 
purpose needs, today's teachers need opportunities to observe 
such programs in actual operation as part of their own teachor 
preparation programs. 

Since the Bilio^ual Readiness Project In PriiMiry Grades vjas 
a Deixnstrajtion Project," uctualiy demonstrating an innovative 
methodology, approach, and technique, it was also conceived - 
by implication - as a teaching device for teacher training. Be- 
cause it ms carried out by a trained Specialist Teacher, and 
supervised by the Program Coordinator, it was in fact informally 
available as a source of demonstrable new devices for the teachers 
and student teachers connected with the Project, the school staff, 
and for the frequent visiting teachers, administrators, and super- 
visors, 

As a result, it soon became obvious that tt.s Bilingual Readi- 
ness Project, i/as especially suitable for teachor training pur- 
poses, particularly because: 

(1) It :ms a planned and generally structured pro- 
gram with overall programming for the entire 
year, yet retaining developmental freedom 
throughout, 

(2) It ms subdivided into nanageable tiro \re<s k units, 
sequentially developed over the year, and se- 
quentially developed idthin each unit, with a 
basically reoccurring pattern, 

(3) Each lesson ms only of 15- 20 minutes ' duration, 
and had been planned for mxiraum children's 
participation and a high degree of individuali- 
aation without conventional group s*parations, 
yet consciously aware of subgroup class structure. 

(A) Each separate lesson was developed with a definite 
aim in nind, and arose logically out of previous 
lessons, reviewed old knowledge, introduced new 
elements, and laid foundations for the next day's 
lesson, 

(5) Innovative technology incorporated new approaches 
to teaching and learning. 
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(6) The approach, methodology and tccluiiques focused 
on psychological factors, utilized readiness 
factors, and aimed for intellectual creativity 
in all children in tho integrated classroom. 

From the point of view of providing ter.uher training for 
language teachers on Early Childhood levels, or vice versa, it 
is \rorth noting, perhaps, that when the teachers in Kinder- 
garten and Pre-Kindergarten had opportunities to observe the 
Program, they repoatedly expressed regret that their college 
teacher training in early childhood education had not required 
of them the study of a foreign language as a second major and 
its accompanying course in methods of teaching language, both 
foreign and Ehglish; student teachers expressed the same thoughts 
and visiting college supervisors saw team supervision from both 
the language and early childhood departments as a logical possi- 
bility for a combined practice teaching experience on these 
levels. Visiting principals saw the program as an in-service 
teacher training device, and visiting school and public librar- 
ians saw training opportunities in special techniques of story 
telling and solection for libraries serving bilingual, integrated 
or disadvantaged groups. 
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(PS > DAMNATION DESIGN 



PARtfJTS AtJI) PAfllHT GROUPS,'. A;/ARiJ'!SSS 

The effects of peer interaction during the 15-minute 
daily bilingual classroom activities would probably have been 
far less significant had it not been for the extremely enthusi- 
astic and overwhelming support given to the aims, purposes, and 
conduct of this Project by all parent groups irrespective of 
racial, ethnic or socio-economic backgrounds. This positive re- 
action appeared significant at a time when the Hew York City 
school pystem, like so many others, found itself in the midst 
of pressures from various groups. 

At first it was thought that parents had made contact with 
the Bilingual Program as they visited the classrooms of their 
children during teacher conferences; as it developed, however, 
most of the parents had been informed of the Bilingual Program 
already prior to their school visit, by the children themselves. 

Parent interviews were conducted for the first time during 
1964/65, informally, as part of the parent-teacher conferences. 
Uhile the comments received were almost entirely and consistently 
positive (a fact later further verified and amplified through 
personal contact*), it t/as felt that the actual nuntoer of parents 
thu3 interviewed was too small arid did not include a varied enough 
sampling of multi-ethnic backgrounds. 

For thi3 reason, a second series of parent interviews was 
conducted in the spring cf I 966 through direct telephone contacts 
by Project Staff members who sought answers to a series of specific 
and identical questions. Thirty out of a potential total of one 
hundred fifty parents were reached: 

(1) 9055 reported that their child had talked about 
the program at home; 

(2) 875» further stated that their child used the 
new language (Spanish or Eiigli3h, as the case 
may be) at home; 

(3) 70* felt that their child did, outside of 
class, play with a child of another ethnic or 
racial background, and that he or she felt 
more at ease in such situations due to his or 
her experimcss in the Bilingual Program; 

(4) 905? Indicated that their child felt extremely 
positive about the Program; 
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(5) 97 % expressed strong positive feelings about 

the ideas of the Bilingual program, (Pages 53-55). 

Because of the daily presence in the classroom of a Staff 
Observer and/or the Program Cc-ordinator-Supervisor, in addition 
to the Bilingual Teacher, it was possible to maintain close and 
continuing contact with a great nunber of parents throughout the 
Project's two year's experiment. This type of informal on-going 
contact proved invaluable in illuminating the out-of-school im- 
pact of the Bilingual Readiness Project, in terms of life atti- 
tudes and life experiences both on the* children and their parents. 
The parents reported, for example: 

(1) that a Spanish child \/as invited by an Eiiglish 
speaking child to a birthday party; 

(2) that bilingual songs vrere sung spontaneously 
at an Eiiglish birthday party; 

( 3 ) that a Chinese child \ras invited to a Spanish 
party; 

( 4 ) that Spanish speaking children sang and 
danced the new songs at home and that they 
taught bilingual song and games to their 
younger brothers or sisters, even babies, 

(5) that Giglish speaking children corrected 
their parents' Spanish pronunciation; 

(6) that some of the r^gllsh speaking fathers ac- 
quired Spanish-English dictionaries in an 
attempt to learn with their children; 

(7) that English speaking children noticed with 
interest other languages being spoken on the 
street, in restaurants, in stores, etc,, and 
that they tried to understand what was said; 

(8) that the children came home happily excited 
when a new non-English speaking child joined 
the class - a Swedish child, a French child, a 
Spanish child, and that the children showed a 
great deal of solicitude toward the non-Ehglish 
speaking child; 

(9) that the children, while shopping, often identi- 
fied tn their o\n initiative various foods and 
articles of clothing bilingua lly, and playfully 
answered cormnd? in the second language; 



(10) that some of the second generation Spanish 
children nou could converse vith older 
family members in Spanish - a fact wh^ch 
many of their older brothers or si3ter3 had 
rejected; 

(11) that the children from the Bilingual Program 
established a new relationship with older 
siblings in upper elementary or junior high 
school who were beginning to study Spanish 
as a foreign language; 

(12) that children, both English and Spanish, 
rediscovered some of the books U3ed in the 

rogram, in the school library or at home, 
and that some attempted to "read" them to 
their younger siblings, imitating tho 
techniques of the bilingual specialist; 

(13) that the parents, stimulated by their child- 
ren, found themselves on new terns trith 
parents of other ethnic groups when meeting 
in the elevator, in the supermarket, or on 
the street; 

(1/*) that several of the English-speaking parents 
decided against transfer of their child to 
private school, and that prospective Kinder- 
garten parents decided in favor of toe 
Public School Kindergarten - both because of 
the Project, 

Besides these individual contacts, groups of parents in all 
participating schools had opportunities to see their children 
participate in special bilingual school programs such as Puerto 
Rican Day, In addition, Project staff members gave slide-illus- 
tiated presentations of the Project's program and activities, 
supported by tape recordings of the children, before Parents 
Association and other specially called meetings, 

the enthusiastic support shorn to both the Project's aims 
and activities by all groups of parents irrespective of their O’JW 
backgrounds, was a strong indication that the involvement of the 
parents had resulted in a new amreness of the place of bilingual 
programs of superior quality in today's multi-grouped classroom, and 
that the Project had stimlated a recognition by the parents of the 
varying needs and contributions of diffcrait ethnic , racial, ana 
other cultural groups, (Pages M-55). 
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Parent In t eryiews, Apr i 1^ JL966 



(A) Interview Pacts, 

Telephone interviews were conducted with a total of 
30 parents of children participating in the Program, The 
interviewer (vfho vas bilingual) tried to determine whether 
Spanish or English ua s the language of comnunlcation in 
the home. Apparently, 7 of the 30 parents interviewed 
used Spanish in their home, while the remaining 23 parents 
indicated that English was being used. 

(B) Text of Telephone Interview, 

"I am Hrs, (name of interviewer). I work with the 
Spanish-Ehglish Project at your child's school. Your 
son/daughter (child's name) is in Mrs, (teacher's name) 
class, 

I would like to ask you a few questions: 

(1) Do you know about the Spanish -English program? 

(2) Do« 3 your child sometimes talk about the 

Spanish/fngllsh lesson"? 

(l/hat does he say? Does he mention 
stories? Which ones? Songs? Games?) 

(3) Does >our child sometimes use some Spanish 
(English)? Does he semetimes ssy something in 
Spanish (English)? 

(it) Does he ever sing a song at heme? Which one? 

(5) Do you feel your child occasionally speaks or 
plays with a Spanish (English) child? Do 

you think he feels more at ease with a Spanish 
(English) child because he is in the Spanish- 
English program? 

(6) Does your child seem to like the Program? 
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Parent Interviev/B - Continued 

(7) -(a) Do you like the idea of the Progran? 

-(b) Uouid you like to see it continued? 
-(c) t/hy? '/hy not? 



' (C) Statistical Results of Interviews 
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Parents Int.erjdews - Continued Comments 

'Mother thanked for thie ' imaginative, wonderful' 
program. Mother is musician, speaks Pour languages, 
says Ted has profited greatly, " 

"Mother wants this 'great idea* continued. Child 
uses words, sings songs, talks of stories and games," 

"Ann loves program, understands Spanish people cn her 
street, knows more than her brother in Grade 4 who 
has also Spanish program , " 

"Mother says Rodney is delighted, teaches his sisters, 
sings songs; mother would like program to continue." 

"Mother thinks it is marvelous and 'superior way of 
introducing a new language', Susan speaks of program 
all the time - has chosen Magda (a Spanish child) as c 
friend, now. Mother says that all the parents she 
knows are delighted," 

‘Mother thinks program is very important. Tommy likes 
it, uses words and songs. Mother is sad that her 1st 
grade daughter did not have the same chance." 

"Mother thinks it is a marvelous idea and 'most 
necessary in our world today'. Her other daughter 
had program last year and loved it, was disappointed 
not to have had it this year. Erika has become very 
aware of Spanish language when she hears it in street 

sing3 Spanish songs, mentions progress of Spanish 

speaking boy (Felix) who she says io now much better 
because he is learning English." 

‘Hants program definitely continued. Jacques competes 
with his older brother who is learning Spanish 
(Grade 4). In the beginning Jacques spoke a great 
deal about the program, but now he is a little upset 
because he cannot read and write Spanish yet and there- 
fore does not want to speak of it in front of his older 
brother - but there are Spanish speaking children in 
the neighborhood and sometimes the father brings 
Spanish speaking people home, and then Jacques does 
speak and sing in Spanish." 
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Pare nts In terviews - Continued Coranents 

"He loves it, adores Mrs. Ayerbe. Loves all the song3, 
performs anything in front of anyone. It is Joshua’s 
favorite part of the day. Ifother cannot remember all 
the songs and stories, but knovra that Joshua does." 

"Mother has boy in Kindergarten and daughter in first 
grade, both in the Program, Both children discuss 
it, sing songs and talk about the stories." 

'Mother says she knovra from personal experience that 
'this is the time to reach children in another 
language'. Is delighted." 

"Peter is not very communicative at home about any- 
thing he does at school, but he often speaks about 
the Spanish program to his sister. 11 

"Mother is working, grandmother takes care of Kaja. 
Kaja went to a Cuban party and was only English 
speaking child but said she understood because she 
now knovra some Spanish." 

""other definitely wants program continued. Mother 
is an anthropologist, feels positive. Daniel has 
repeatedly invited Spanish children, has had diffi- 
culties with the Spanish parents who are reluctant 
to have their children come, for many reasons." 

'Ifother says Roderi loves program, sings songs, 
teaches his two little sisters . " 

'Mother says that Spanish is spoken at home at times; 
that Robert tell3 of stories, games, sings 3ongs - 
love3 the program. Mrs. Ayerbe is his favorite 
teacher. Robert has brother in Grade 4 who hates 
Spanish because 'it is boring'. Mother says it is 
due to the difference in approach; vrould like this 
approach continued throughout the grades." 
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£arents_ I^erviews - Continued 



Compents_ 



"Mother is very happy about program. Daniel is very 
proud of this program - mother feels it helps him 
tremendously although family is Spanish and speaks 
it at home. She says that Daniel pronounces much 
more clearly and is far more vailing to accept hia 
native language because of the program. Older boy, 
not involved in the program, has quite a different 
attitude and mother wishes he had Spanish in school, 
too." 

"Mitchell loves it - has friends who help him in 
Spanish too - sings songs." 



"Mother is teacher, thinks program is great. Mould 
like to 3ee it continued and followed all through 
tho grades," 

"Mother has tv/in girls in program; they use Spanish 
among themselves - songs, games, words." 

"Mother knows Spanish, speaks Spanish with Philip 
who loves program." 

"Mother thinks program should be continued. Gina 
hurries in the morning so as not to miss program." 



CXASSROOH mCHERS. 1 . A'/ARI^ESS 

In order to stimulate among educators an at/arpness of the 
factor of bilingual readiness as existing along URe: other 
readiness factors and of its value in the total education develop- 
ment, the regular classroom Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers 
we re scheduled to remain in their respective classrooms through- 
out the daily bilingual programs, so as to be able to observe the 
program and the interaction of their "own' 1 children. 

Twice during the Project (once during 1964/65, and once 
during 196.V66) the classroom teachers were furnished a Teacher 
Observation/Evaluation Form for commenting on the following 
questions : 

(1) Y-hat are your reactions to the Bilingual 
Readiness. Project to date? 

(2) llhat do you feel is the most important con- 
tribution of the program to your class? Do 
you feel that this contribution (’.fhatever) 
has any unique features? 

(3) In what way would you like to see the pro- 
gram improved? 

These Observation/Evaluation Forms as well as a series of personal 
interviews indicated an often fresh amreness by the classroom 
teachers of the possibilities of all the children, but especially 
those of other than English backgrounds ; a new awareness of the 
effects on the second-language learner when given the opportunity 
to partake in the curriculum bilingually, rather than exclusively 
through the handicap of an inadequately known medium; and a new 
awareness of the sharing aspects of a curriculum planned for all 
groups of children within the classroom. 



(Pages 57-62) 
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Summary, Observations. of Classroom Teachors 
1965-1966**' 



Contents of ^estj.pnnair ej 

(1) IJhat are your reactions to the Bilingual Readiness 
Project to date? 

(2) t/hat, in your opinion, is the most important con- 
tribution of the program to your class? Do you 
feel this contribution (whatever) has unique 
features? 

(3) In what way would you like to see the program 
improved? 

Resp onses, to Question. £1).: 

Teacher A 

"I found the program stimulating, educating and con- 
tinuously enjoyable to the children from start to 
finish, I feel that much of the readiness this class 
shows , is due in great part to the 15 minutes spent 
each day in the program. The program encompasses so 
many areas other than pure language arts that I am 
sure that the children involved got so much more out 
of it than can ever be measured." 

Teacher B 

"Studying from the response of the children, both in 
terms of enjoyment and in terms of learning, I feel 
this program is an excellent one, I believe these 
children have had a very special opportunity which 
should be given to all in this country, " 

Teacher C 

"This has been a program which the children have enjoyed 
greatly. The (bilingual) teacher was greeted enthusias- 
tically each day, I feel very strongly that this is the 
time to start language learning and hope that the pro- 
gram will continue. Many children seemed to have devel- 
oped a real feeling for Spanish. " 
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Classroom Teachers - Continued 
Teacher D 

“I found the whole program very interesting and en- 
lightening. The materials used, such as the (giant) 
picture books which were large, attractive and full 
of action, easily led to dramatization. The toys 
used v/ere very stimulating. The tunes to the music 
were short and catchy and often led to action. The 
feeling for language was made interesting through 
informal and repeated experiences," 

Teacher E 

"The philosophy upon which the program is based, i3 
admirable and realistic. It reflects a great deal of 
feeling for children. Not only are the children 
learning a new language, but they are becoming more 
familiar with children’s literature. The children 
benefited from the program in many ways." 

Teachc ; F 

"I feel the Bilingual Readiness Program has been most 
successful. The children are most enthusiastic about 
it and have learned a great deal, " 

Teacher G 

"The Program is progressing successfully. Teacher 
and visual materials are excellent. Children are 
enthusiastic and eager for each day's period. 

Children are learning] " 

Tea cher H 

"It has been a very gratifying and worthwhile addition 
to our program. I think much of the credit must go to 
(the teacher) whose enthusiasm, charm and perceptive 
teaching has made the program exciting to the children 
and to me. " 

Teacher I 

"The children are very much interested in it. They 
look fon/ard to (the teacher's) arrival and eagerly 
participate in the program. The Spanish speaking 
children enjoy recognizing familiar songs , " 

Teacher J 

"It is very attractively packaged, very exciting and 
stimulating. The children enjoy it and look forward 
to it every day. On the whole, it is extremely effect- 
ive. I am delighted to be part of the program. " 
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Classroom Tochers - Continued 
Teachor K 

"I think that this is a fine program. Our English 
speaking children have developed a fine Spanish 
vocabulary. 11 

Responses To_ Question (2): 

Teacher A 

"The mo3t important contribution was the happiness 
and excitement I observed in my non-English speaking 
children during the bilingual lesson and when they 
used the tape * ecorder equipment by themselves. The 
expressions of knov/ing, and the thrill of being 
talked to in iheir native language was indescribable." 

Teacher D 

"'There is no question that the 'feel* for and learning 
of Spanish are the most important aspects. In addition, 
the Spanish speaking children have participated in this 
area, where they have not in English programs which 
may be similar . " 

Tea cher C 

,i The children have learned listening skills. They 
are able to verbalize iriiat they have heard. They have 
gained an appreciation of the prohlaia of NE (non- 
English) children. 11 

Teacher D_ 

"The mo3t important contribution wore the audio-visual 
materials. The children were not only perfecting what 
they had learned, but it also created a feeling of 
sociability between the English and Spanish speaking 
children. 11 

Teacher E 

"Spanish speaking children are learning to speak 
English and English speaking children are learning 
to speak Spanish. 11 

Teacher F 

"The Spanish speaking children feel a greater im- 
portance. In the regular Kindergarten activity some 
were shy and reluctant to speak because of feelings 
of language inadequacy. Now they have more confidence 



Clas sroom Teachers - Continued 

and speak up more, both in Spanish and English. The 
English speaking children now have more respect for 
them. This is a great step towards social and cul- 
tural integrate on. 11 

TeacherG 

"The Program gives the Spanish children a feeling of 
belonging. English children love the fact that they 
are learning a new language. The program give the 
American (English) children respect for another 
culture." 

Tocher, H 

■'It has given the Spanish speaking children more 
confidence and status in the class, and the English 
speaking children a feel for the Spanish language. 

This is unique in the sense that an Ehgli 3 h speaking 
teacher could not do it as well, without special 
materials and a knowledge of Spanish." 

Teacher _I 

"It has helped to create a feeling of coiiimunication 
between the English speaking and the Spanish speaking 
children. Formerly, when Spanish wa3 3 poken, the 
Ehglish speaking chi^ren felt excluded. This pro- 
gram alloira them to share an experience, " 

Teacher _J 

"The contributions are threefold. It provides po- 
tential for actual language learning, enhances under- 
standing of another culture and language, and gives 
Spanish speaking children a chance to feel at home, 
participate, even excell." 

Teacher K 

"Our Spanish speaking children are learning English 
more rapidly because of the stories and songs taught 
in both languages. This program has established a 
close band between our children." 

tesjx>nses to Question (31: 

Teacher A 

"I would like to see it extended, not improved. I 
feel my afternoon class would have benefited tremen- 
dously from the program. I also hope that the children 
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yAsgroom T eachers - Continued 



vrtio have had the benefits of the program for two years, 
vdll be considered and that in some way they will have 
it continued without a break until they enter Junior 
High School. " 

Teacher B 

"I have no suggestions which could improve the sessions. 
The use of many kind of illustrative materials, the 
permitting of the children to use all their senses 
(hearing, sight, smell and touch) are fine. T.ie fact 
that they are given opportunities for physical activity 
is excellent." 

Teacher 

"In view of the aims of the program I think it oould not 
be improved. The areas covered, the skills and senses 
involved seem very appropriate for the Kindergarten. " 

Teacher D 

"I think the program can be improved i.\ the projects 
coincide idth the projects that the class is working 
on. Many of the projects did coincide. 11 

Teacher. E 

"I feel that the lesson should be structured to a 
greater degree. There could be introduction of more 
new stories rather than repetition of stories the 
children worked on the previous year." 

Teacher _F 

"I feel the program is too perfect that I can offer 
no suggestions for improvement." 

Teacher G 

"More vocabulary could be introduced. Certain sets of 
disciplinary standards should be set with children at 
beginning. Teachers (bilingual and classroom) should 
concurrently decide what they should be. 11 

Teacher \l 

"I would like to see more opportunity given to the 
Spanish speaking children to speak their native tongue 
68 they seem to be reluctant to say words in Spanish 
in a bilingual situation. The English speaking children 
could be encouraged to appreciate the enriching experi- 
ence of a second language." 
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Cl^ss_room Teac hers - Continued 
Teacher J 

“If possible, I v/ould like (a) tapes of the stories 
and songs at the time they are introduced; (b) re- 
production of big books and pictures for classroom 
use; (c) more language pattern and common vocabulary; 

(d) less actual repetition and more cross reference; 

(e) return of the puppets,’ 1 

Teacher _K 

"I feel the program is complete as it now stands, I 
do hopo that this program can and will be continued," 



t 
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CHMEN'S A’ JARENESo 

As discussed in the Evaluation Design (Page ), it was 
the children themselves *4io furnished possibly the most insight- 
•‘ul and perhaps also the most personally meaningful conments on 
the Projects impact in terms of bilingual readiness, attitudes, 
and practical life- centered values. The pictorial and oral 
cotnnent9, a few of which are reproduced on pages , were 

passed on by the children to the Kindergarten teacher without 
any previous knowledge of the Bilingual Teacher or the Project 
Staff* {Pages 63»67). 





"I like 'Paul and Judy', They do many things, 
1 like to do the things they do. I like to 
touch the hair. I like to pot the rabbit." 




(2) "I done® »la,laf la, la, la* with her, aha 

danoas around with m a* My mother ia glad 
when I 9 ing it in Spanish and English. 11 
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CHILDREN'S COMMENTS, continued 




(3) "I like the story about ‘Enrique and the 
Carrot * • The piotnrea are pretty. I 
like to water the oarrot seeds." 

(1*) "My mother always used to say 'mira* to 
me. I didn't know what It meant. Now 
I know what it means*. •» When my mommy 
gives me something now, I say 'gr&olas'." 
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CHILDREN'S COMElIT^oontinued 




"I like 'Paul and Judy*. They do many thliigs. 
I like to do the thing9 they' do. I like to 
touoh the help. I like to pat the rabbit." 

(6) "When my mommy and dsddy don't want me to 
know what they're saying, they speak Spa- 
nish. Now, sometimes I know what they're 
saying. When my mother tells me to turn 
around, in Spanish, when she is brushing 
ray hair, I know what ihe means." 



O 
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CHILDREN »S COMMENTS, continued 




(8) **My mother oomeB from Puerto Rico* She io 

a nurse* She is glad that I speak Spanish 
in sohool so I won't forget it*.. I like 
'one, two, three Little Indians*. I oan 
sing it, in English and Spanish.* 1 

(9) tt A lady phoned my morany. 3he spoke Spanish 

to ne, I understood what she said. My 
grandmother is surprised that I oan speak 
Spanish now." 

(10) "I like the story About Bobby and Betsy* 

^hey olimb up the tree. I like it when 
they open up the book and make a big tree*" 

(11) "My mother comes from Cube and Speaks Spa- 

nish to tne« She oame to see the lesson 
one day* Ky father only speaks Hhgllsh 
and I'm teaohlng him to speak Spanish* 

I sing Spanish songs to him that I hoar 
in sohool* He likes them. 11 
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INFOmTION AJSD PUBUCITY 

Tho Bilingual Readiness. Project received a good deal of 
unsolicited publicity and professional attention, through the 
public mass communication media, and by word of mouth among 
parents and educators, both locally in the City and surrounding 
suburbs, as well as nationally in various part3 of the continental 
United States and even internationally in Europe and Latin- 
Araerica. ■ 

(1) Newspapers, both national and local, dissemi- 
nated trail written, informative reports, both 
through photographs and in print. (App. 

(2) Television Networks, both in the USA and in Canada, 
reported on the Project. 

(3) Professional articles, published in a number of 
educational Journals, disseminated information 
on the Project in various fields such as Foreign 
Languages, English as a Second Language, English, 
Psychology, Audio-Visual Media, Early Childhood, 
and General Education. (App, 

(6) Slide and tape* illustrated Demonstrations and 
Reports on local, state and national levels, 
brought forth a consistent response of keen 
interest to tho concept of this educational 
effort - cn interest which is continuing, particu- 
larly in areas like Arizona, California, Connecti- 
cut, Florida, Illinois, Massachusetts, Hew Jersey, 

Um York (State), Texas, and also Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands, 

(5) Demonstration Workshops for teachers, soms al- 
ready begun, arc planned to continue. 

(App. F). 
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(Ill) CONCLUSIONS , ffiPUCAITONS, RECOMMENDATIONS 



(A) CONCLUS IONS 

(1) It was possible to stimulate and develop bilingual 
readiness within the framework of the Early Childhood/Primary 
curriculum, 

(2) Focus on language readiness illuminated the broad 
spectrum of readiness in general, 

(3) Bilingual readiness was demonstrated to exist along 
other forms of readiness such as readiness for numbers, music, 
art, science, literature. 

(A) The presence of multiple readiness in early childhood 
made possible a multi-purpose curriculum and invited teaching 
across subject matter lines, 

($) Multiple readiness factors of the five year old 
favored a simultaneously introduced dual curriculum of language 
and literature carried on, in addition, in a bilingual setting. 

(6) Bilingual readiness plus beginning skills of formal 
language learning were readily acquired within a context of 
literary language usage. 

(7) A bilingual multisensory approach made possible an 
experience-type of comprehension by fusing lingual and sensory 
connuni cation. 

(o) A bilingual multisensory approach made possible an 
expanded range of possible responses for all children, 

(9) Bilingual reading readiness techniques became readily 
a part of bilingual language readiness techniques, 

(10) Technical readiness of the very young child was found 
to be a newly emerging factor to be considered in planning 
teaching/leaming strategies. 

(11) Young children's attention span was extended well 
beyond age expectation with the aid of electronic technology, 

(12) The use of educational technology in Kindergarten and 
early Primary grades has a motivated basis in the young child's 
love of repetition and minicry. 
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(13) It was possible to stimulate arid develop positive 
attitudes and respect tovrard one's own as well as a second 
culture, 

(14) Teaching through literary ztories united children of 
all backgrounds, in contrast to teaching through' : daily living 
units" ("our family") which tended to separate the children. 

(15) The literary story of merit was found to be meaningful 
and of value to all young children regardless of language, ethnic, 
racial, cultural, or socio-economic background. 

(16) Group consciousness of the young child faded against 
the reality of his childhood imagination. 

(17) Mastery of skills can be fused to meaningful language 
usage \/hen language learning is linked to thought conrnunication; 
beginning skills can be linked to qualitative end products \/hen 
literature and language are simultaneously taught. 

(16) Many principles underlying early childhood develop 
ment, were found to bo strikingly similar to principles under- 
lying language learning. 

(19) Early childhood development, early childhood litera- 
ture, and early childhood language learning can be linked into 
a Bilingual Readiness Program through the principle of repeti- 
tion fundamental to all three curricular areas, 

(20) Available materials of high quality early childhood 
literature, illustrations, and music, were suitable for a bi- 
lingual readiness program if adapted through a specific method 
of intentional simplification and patterning, and if especially 
selected to neot linguistic oriteria for teaching and learning 
purposes, 

(21) Through a bilingual approach it was possible to help 
preserve the language of a minority group while simultaneously 
making possible the acquisition of that language as a foreign 
language by the majority group. 

(22) ’i/hen the language of tho minority group is also taught 
as a foreign language in the classroom, it changes from low to 
high status value, and the presence of the minority children in 
the classroom is no longer considered a disadvantage by the 
majority. 

(23) The Bilingual Readiness Program of high quality was 
able to amst simultaneously the enrichment needs of one group, 
and also the basic needs of other groups of children in the 
same classroom. 
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(24) Technological instrumentation illuminat-xi every 
child's need for some periods of privacy and a motivation 
for solf-study. 

(25) Bilingual Story Telling accompanied by greatly 
enlarged illustrations comnandod absolute attention and 
involvement on the part of all children. 

(26) A bilingual early childhood literature curriculum 
lays foundations and links up to future studies - bo they 
English or Foreign Longuago Literature. 

(27) Children's oval and pictorial comments provided 
insights on the Program'3 impact beyond the observable class- 
room reactions. 

(28) The Bilingual Program provided the classroom teachers 
with new awareness of the teaching/leaming potentials of non- 
English children. 

(29) A high quality bilingual program containing enrich- 
ment characteristics tended to influence middls class parents 
positively toward Public School. 

(30) The Bilingual Readiness Program stimulated among 
English speaking children an awareness of other languages. 

(31) The Spanish speaking parents wedcomed the use of 
Spanish in the Bilingual Program as a means of maintaining the 
Spanish ability of their children within the all-English school 
environment . 

(32) In a bilingual or multi-ethnic classroom i + was 
possible, through childhood literature, to preserve and further 
American heritage, traditions and values without disrespect or 
damage to other ethnic groups of children, 

(33) A demonstrated bilingual program of educational merit 
produced in all groups of parents, irrespective of backgrounds, 
a new awareness of the need for such programs in integrated 
multi-group classroom*. 
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(B) I MPLICAT IONS AND RECOM»SNDATIONS 



Analysis and evaluation in terms of the original objectives 
soon made it apparent that certain contributions went considerably 
beyond the original intent of the Project. Particularly, during 
the second year of classroom experiences, additional situations 
came into focus which facilitated further insights. While those 
were directly connected with the rationale and purposes of this 
Project, J ,hey invite further investigations into several projoct- 
relatod areas: 

(1) D evelopmenta l Age, Language Development , and the 
Age of Pre - Literacy , 

‘While the children in the Bilingual Read iness P rojec t brought 
with them into the classroom horizontal differences In background 
and, even more importantly perhaps, vertical differences in ex- 
perience and personality, observations of Kindergarten children 
indicated that, regardless of background, all children at this 
ago appeared unusually ready for a program matching their stage 
of development and maturity. 

Repeated observations of Kindergarten children in the Pro- 
ject also pointed up the oft noted but perhaps educationally in- 
sufficiently understood or insufficiently appreciated fact that 
while the children were still in a pre-literacy age in terms of 
human development, they had reached a stage of language develop- 
ment in which they wore ready for a high degree c ' ideational 
content. This factor was observed to be in'. keeping with the 
general stage of development of the five-year-old child, which is 
thought to bo at one o cumulative and culminart, and at the same 
time readily available for new intellectual creativity. The 
question arises then: How shall we respond or address ourselves 

to this siurndtal type of childhood development that carries within 
itself the inherent readiness for new and/or further learnings? 

Observations in the Bilingual Readiness Projec t pointed to the 
need to explore further the development of an enriched, enriching, 
integrated, coordinated curriculum in order to tap and anchor all 
the available resources of this self-contained age; mere introduc- 
tion of tho mechanics of skills to hasten on literacy (or bilin- 
gualisa) would bypass the depth and breadth potential of this ago, 

A strategically planned curriculum is therefore needed, using 
the medium of ideational Language and thought conr.iunication for 
intellectually creative purposes. 
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(2) Language , The Litera ry Age , and Lit erature Read iness. 

The Bilingual Rea diness Pr oject attempted to respond to 
the multiplicity of potentials in all children by exposing them 
simultaneously to a languago and literature curriculum, and 
offered, in addition, in a bilingual setting. 

Since the children in tho Bil ingual Readiness Pro.1oct <wore . 
in a pre-literacy, not in a pre-literary age, literature was 
offored to them orally, in the age-old tradition of oral litera- 
ture, i.o, story telling. And in keeping with this tredition, 
music and songs, similarly chosen, were pre-solected to support 
the literature, and to highlight the rhythm of the languago. 
Illustrations similarly pre-selected wore greatly enlarged to 
enhance the literary mood and feeling. 

The rapt attention when every word counts, the intensified 
look when every picture reveals - the significance of such 
responses for education warrants further study in view of re- 
peated observations of them in all age children in the Biling ual 
R eadin ess Project regardless of ethnic, language, racial, cul- 
tural or socio-economic backgrounds; and in view of further 
observations of the frequent restorative, i.e. therapeutic 
effects which stimuli such as these hold for many, in releasing 
the motivational - apparently a priori - readiness for learning. 

Since the Bilingu al R eadiness Proje ct was programmed 
sequentially and entirely around high-quaiity children's litera- 
ture, roadiness for literature in general and especially for high 
quality literature, was thus given full recognition and anchorage 
at thc very same timo that readiness for bilingual - and lingual - 
conn* ^cation was being fostered. In this way, children in their 
earliest school yoars were given a lit era ry foundation - stemming 
from tho oral tradition of literature*,* and offered in a bilingual 
"milieu" - to servo them as a Link for future literature studies, 
whether these bo in English Literature, Foreign Language literature, 
or both. 

It is to be rccoamendod that dual programs in language and 
literature in tho early phases of language learning - now so 
rare - bo developed on several grade levels in the elementary 
grades sc that skill learning through qualitative end products 
might sorvo a dual educational purpose all at once. 

One also wonders why the skill of language learning io sc 
rarely tied to another curricular area within thc framework of 
school instruction so that language could take its natural place, 
not as an end in itself but as a powerfiil vehicle of connuni cation. 
This again is needed on a variety of subject levels to fit the 
spiral and cuiailativo framework of school instruction. 
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(3) M ultisensory Perception and Multiple Readi nes s, 

Tho systematic application of basic principles of early 
childhood developueat to tho overall podagogy of tho B ilingual 
Readiness Project , load to tho development of a mothodology and 
technique perhaps best described as tho multisensory approach . 

This approach emanated from the underlying principle of multi- 
sensory perception as a central and unifying factor to all 
childhood learning, providing for a multiplicity of oixporiencos 
on a varioty of lovols. In such a mannor, tho emorging develop- 
mental stages of early childhood were brought into active inter- 
play with specific learning situations. 

In view of tho effectiveness of these approaches, a far 
more intimate relationship between the principles of learning 
and tho art of teaching is called for. Additional teaching 
programs need to bo developed that make use of multiplo learning 
possibilities, and that are structured so as to actualize those 
in a varioty of ways and forms, and on a variety of levels, to 
bring forth learning through individual responses in all children 
regardless of any qualifying background factors. 

For when tho multisensory approach remains central and when 
tho awareness of emerging stagos is consciously tied to do facto 
learning situations, the factor of multiplo readiness not only 
lays early foundations for a varioty of subject matter, but also 
illuminates tho varieties of thinking modes as exhibited in tho 
children's responses to encounters with learning situations - 
such as tho inductive, doductivo, critical, analytical, analogical, 
inquiring, and questioning and particularly the intuitive, re- 
flective, and philosophical; and also tho form.* those processes 
took - such as tho imaginative, pootie, practical, etc. Such 
observations invito further study and investigations, both for 
curriculum planning and teacher training. 

As for tho bilingual readiness factor operating along Uusc 
approaches, further study is warranted of tho motivational and 
therapeutic factors also operating hero, in view of repoatod 
observations that bilingual readiness n&do non-lingua 1 children 
more lingual; that tho bilingual opportunities appeared to mako 
success in arithmetic possible for many; and that many children, 
not yet roaders, strained to read the print during oral and 
musical presentations of literary picture stories, 

(4) Tech nology anjl tfcc Teacher. 

Tho emergence of technical readiness - a natural develop- 
ment) in keeping with tho automatic adoption of new technology 
and innovation by tho youngest of tho race - manifested itself 
throughout tho Project, and it will havo to bo considered in 
future programing along with other readiness factors in early 
childhood. 
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As a result of repeated observations of children's encounters 
■with technology, it could bo concluded that the young child's 
attention span could be incrcasod significantly through oleotronic 
communication, and that stimulation and possibilities for self- 
study provailod because tho young child's natural love for re- 
petition and natural desire for periods of privacy complemented 
tho programming techniques of technological instrumentation - 
both of theso depending, howevor, on motivating content of 
superior quality. Observations such as these warrant further 
study for tho promise they hold for education. 

Immediately, some questions ariso: i/hat is the role of the 
teacher in this now technological environment where tho young 
child already fools at home? And what part, or what areas of 
tho teaching/leaming process can tho teacher of the young child 
safely delegate to the electronic tool? And having established 
this division of tho workload between man and machine, how will 
the teacher in the earliost grades go about tho difficult and 
tedious job of program preparation, a task which in itself demands 
a great deal of skill and creativity? 

It Is recommended, therefore, that the teacher in the 
Elementary grades. Primary and Early Childhood included, be made 
aware of her new rolo and challenging task, and her new relation- 
ship to the world of Education Technology 3 and laving been made 
aware of her new opportunities and responsibilities, that tho 
teacher be offered adequate help and training in order to bo able 
to take fullest advantage of them. Teacher training programs, 
lectures, workshops, summer institutes, in-service training, and, 
above all, a closer rapport between tho technologist and the 
educator are in order, 

(5) Lang uage Preservation, Language Acquisition, and 
Bilingual Readiness, 

\Hien languages are conceived as natural human resources, 
their squandering becomos a waste that man often belatedly re- 
gretted, Educational preparation for both a monolingual American 
socioty and a multilingual world society need be in no way viewed 
as conflicting goals. In a country of multi-ethnic origins, such 
as the United States, it appears entirely feasiblo to preserve 
lingual multiplicity within a basically monolingual educational 
system, judging from the results of this Project, 

Repeated observations in a variety of classroom constellations 
indicated that, as in the caso of technological readiness, the 
youngest of the race appears ahead of adults in adapting to now 
needs and realities. The children in the Bilingual Readin ess 
Pr oAcc t demonstrated a high degree of psychological readiness for 
language multiplicity, and they appeared extremely ready and 
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receptivo to methods of natural lingual conservation and natural 
lingual acquisition; to respond to these dual goals simultaneously, 
appeared to them entirely natural. 

In view of such observations, a program of language conserva- 
tion suitable to various lingual pockets in the United Statos 
should bo planned in American education, concurrently with the 
acquisition of English as a second language and along with corres- 
ponding language teaching programs. 

What was done in Qiglish-Spanish and tried in English-German, 
could be attempted in any number of language constellations, 
according to geographic practicalities, in a series of educational 
programs of simultaneous lingual preservation and acquisition. In 
such a manner could education holp conserve one of man's own 
natural resources. 

( 6 ) The Propara-c ion of Teachers., the Multi-Purpo s e 
Curricu lum , and. the Integ rated Teacher, 

Initial investigations had indicated that present teacher 
preparation programs do not as yet provide dual programs combining 
language training with training in early childhood education, nor 
do thoy combine early childhood teacher training with a language 
study and training program. The accompanying practice teaching 
opportunities have also not yet been provided for in eithor case, 

Reversedly, and perhaps even more urgently since they already 
possess the skill of a second language, a pre-FLES training pro- 
gram is missing for language teachers - bo they FLES or TESOL - to 
teach language at the pre-school and early Primary levels, A pre- 
FLES language training program combined then idth early childhood 
education as a second major area of study, and providing practice 
teaching at the early childhood grade levels, team supervised, 
could provide the dual preparation program now lacking for training 
language specialists in the early years. Further considerations 
are also called for tc determine how a continued use of demon- 
strations suitable for teacher training, such as provided by the 
Mldngual Readiness Project, could become a more permanent part 
of teacher preparation for both early childhood and language 
teachers , 

One wonders why dual programs in these two fields are still 
so rare, since the principles underlying early childhood education 
are so strikingly similar to modem methods of language teaching, 
and since these tvjo fields therefore appear naturally compatible 
with each ether. This is also true from the point of view of the 
child himself whose natural bilingual age falls preoisoly within 
the Early Childhood/ Primary age. 
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However, aside from the relatively simple administrative 
adjustments of teacher preparation programs in these two comparablo 
and compatible areas, tho most challenging need today is for 
innova tivo changes in tho qualitative preparation of all teachers 
to generate creative teaching on multiple levels and across sub- 
ject matter lines, Innovativo teacher preparation programs, 
both scholastic and pedagogical, are yet to be created for what 
may perhaps be termed the integrated teacher - one so responsive 
to the many dynamic factors of readiness at all age levels that 
ho can serve as catalyst for the multi-purpose curriculum of 
today's integrated classrooms, as these are committed to the 
reality of education for all, in democratic societies. 
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The William T. Sherman School 

Public School 87 Manhattan 

160 West 78 Street, New York 24 

ENdicott 2-0912 

Arthur L. Block, Principal 

December 23, 1966 



Dr. Paul King 

Bilingual Readiness Project 
78 East Palisade Avenue 
Englewood, New Jersey 07631 

Dear Ik*. King: 

During the 196U-65 and 1965-66 school years we were privileged 
to have had your Bilingual Readiness Program in Kindergarten and 
First Grade classes. We found it very valuable indeed, especially in 
the following respects: 

. The Spanish- speaking children were able to identify with and 
relate to the teacher, and basked in the importance given to their back- 
ground, thereby augmenting their own self-esteem. 

. The English-speaking children realized the difficulty of learning 
a second language, and sensed the problems that non-Ehglish speaking 
children face in school. 

. Many varied learnings grew out of the program, besides the obvious 
language learnings: listening skills, pattern and structure in language, 
oral expression, literature, music, and social living experiences. In 
general, it wa3 a superb adjunct in reading readiness. 

. The teachers carried on some of the programs features (particu- 
larly music) with afternoon Kindergarten groups that were not taught 
directly by the Project teacher and have continued to do so this year, 
now that the Project is no longer in operation here. 

Thank you for permitting us to participate in a most valuable 
experience for our children. 



alb/fbs 



Sincerely yours, 

Arthur L. Block 
Principal 
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OPERATION RECLAIM 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
OP THE CITY OP NEW YORK 
131 LIVINGSTON 6TREET 
BROOKLYN. N. Y. 1 120 1 
Tfti 096-3060 



To Whom It May Concern: 

As the principal of P.S. 145 Manhattan, I 
had the good fortune to have the Bilingual 
Readiness Program in three Kindergartens the 
first year of the program and in both Kinder- 
garten and a first grade class the second 
year. 

Our parents were extremely enthusiastic 
about their children learning Spanish at so 
young an age, the children learned a great 
deal ano the faculty constantly spoke highly 
of the program. 

In my opinion, the Bilingual Readiness 
Program should be taught in all schools of 
the City if this were possible. 



682-4616 



CARL B. CRDBERO 
DIRECTOR 



MRS. DAI6V C. HICKS 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 



October 17, 1966 



Sincerely yours, 




CARL B. ERDBERG 
Director 



CBE/ms 



< 32 - 



ERIC 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION 

or THE 

CITY OF NEW YORK 



NATHAN JACOBSON 

DISTRICT SUPERINTEND ENT - 



ornce of 

SCHOOL DISTRICT 5 
JOO WEST S9TM STREET 
MANHATTAN I OOlB 



TCL. UNIVERSITY 4 S07<M-1 



October 4> 1966 



Dr. Paul E. King 
Bi-Lingual Reading Project 
Box 429 

Englewood, New Jersey 07631 
Dear Dr. King: 



On the basis of your description of the objectives of 



the bi-lingual reading project and one observation made by me 
at P.S, 87, I would be inclined to say that this activity has 
much to commend it for pupils in a bi-iaodal population such as 
the one served by P.S. 87. The few parents to whom I spoke 
were most enthusiastic about their children's reactions to the 
activities provided them. 



I would add that the experiences involved in being 



exposed to this bi-lingual approach have a positive effect 
on enriching the background of the children. It is regrettable 
that the high cost of this proposal does not permit its con- 
tinuance or expansion at this time. 



Sincerely yours, 



NJ:PA 




NATHAN' JACOBSON 
District Superintendent 



ERiC 
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McCORMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
McGaw Memorial Library 
Chicago, Illinois 



Dr. John B. King June 2, 1966 

Assistant Executive Superintendant of Schools 
110 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, New York 

Dear Dr. King: 

The Bilingual Readiness Project has evoked considerable interest among 
some of us here in Chicago. Just the other day I found myself acting as 
a Spanish interpreter for a PTA group in our area of the city. The 
Bilingual Project, it seems to me, has special merit for many large urban 
areas of our country where a number of ethnic and racial groups, partic- 
ularly children and youth, meet, play, and study in a common educational 
and social situation. So often the social problems are confounded by 
serious cultural deprivation and further compounded by the inability of 
the people concerned to communicate clearly. Children when given the 
opportunities seem to respond quickly and freely. 

For several years I was director of the Colegio Americano in Caracas, 
Venezuela in which we had children from literally a dozen national origins. 
Although Spanish was the language of the country and of the school, the 
children from other lands learned to communicate not only in Spanish but 
also in English. In part it was because of the instruction available, but 
it was also because the environment was amicable to a variety of cultural 
expressions. It was in this connection (twenty years ago) that I first 
came to know Dr. and Mrs. Paul King and to learn to appreciate their inter- 
cultural concerns and efforts. It is through them that we have learned of 
the achievements in P. S. 87 in Manhattan as well as lurough educational 
journals and the public press. 

I would like to urge that the Bilingual Readiness Project be continued 
and expanded not simply for what it does for the children of the community 
that are involved, but also what it can do as a demonstration to others 
beyond the Hudson. Here in Chicago I work voluntarily as Chairman of the 
Department of Urban Church of the Presbytery of Chicago. More often than 
not we face the problem of "breaking the language barrier" in mobilizing 
community support for the development of community organization. I am 
convinced that we must redouble our efforts in the area of communication 
in order to make way for better intercultural understanding, and that this 
must begin with children and youth. 




CHS: die 



Sincerely yours, 

Calvin H. Schmitt 
Librarian 
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Acting Directoi 



POOR ORIGINAL COPY- BEST 
AVAILABLE AT TIME FILMED 



May 10, 1966 
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Mrs, Bruce J, Could 
Chairman, Education Committee 
Yorkville Civic Council 
All Hast 69 Street 
Now York, N. Y. 10071 

Dear Mrs. Could » 

I have received your letter of May 10, 1966 
addressed to Dr. John B. King, Your letter urged 
Dr. King to nivo high priority to the continuation and 
expansion of • the Bilingual Readiness Project in Primary 
Grades. I am sure that Dr, King is sympathetic, ns I 
am, with the objectives of the project to denonstrate 
the values of a bilingual readiness. Dr. Pnul E, King 
recently presented a very interesting overview of his 
work In the New York City schools at a conference 
arranged by Executive Deputy Superintendent Dr. John B. 

King. 

I visited with Dr. Paul R. King last year in the 
three elementary schools participating in the project. 

I was favorably impressed by the achievement of the pupils 
as well as the attitudes and intereata which the program 
stimulated in the young children. 

The value of the program itself has been apparent to 
those of us who have observed it. The major question that 
faces Dr. Donovan and Dr. John B. King is that of budgetary 
provisions for such a program in the New York City schools. 
On the matter of budget, I can only sympathize with the many 
serious problems and decisions which the superintendents 
face during the next school year. 



GHT9T0NB 

Assistant Superintendent 




J CC i Dr .Paul B.King 
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YORKVILLE CIVIC COUNCIL 

411 EAST 69th STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 

TRafalgar 9-8900 

May 13, 1966 



Dr. J. Wayne Wrightstone 
Bureau of Research & Evaluation 
Board of Education 
110 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, New York 

Dear Dr. Wrightstone: 

May we urge you to give utmost priority for continuation and expansion 
of the Bilingual Readiness Project in Primary Grades which has been 
initiated by Dr. Paul E. King in three elementary New York City schools 
for the past two years. The USOE Project number is D-107. 

The concept of the story-theme Bilingual Readiness Project in Primary 
Grades offers a superbly developed comprehensive curriculum with an in- 
tegrated approach to learning. The approach, based on first-rate children's 
literature, coordinated with music and auxiliary audio-visual materials, 
could be successfully used in Head-Start classes as well as Kindergartens 
where the composition of the classes is bilingual. In addition, we believe, 
these units would have great value as curriculum bases in classes where 
many of the youngsters have limited verbal ability for monolingual instruc- 
tion. The utilization of all five senses in this program to expand the 
children's range of experience leads into development of verbal skills. 
Therefore, we conclude that the merits of the program far exceed the values 
derived from the bilingual language acquisition. 

Through a grant from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, in cooperation with 
Bank Street College, the Yorkville Civic Council Education Committee spon- 
sored the Spanish Economics Project in Primary Grades. We. feel proud and 
gratified that the proven success of the project has resulted in the wide- 
spread use of the program. It would have been very wasteful for such a well- 
developed curriculum unit to have been set aside for "budgetary reasons. " 

In the same sense we feel that the new curriculum developed for the Bilingual 
Readiness Project in Primary Grades Program should be given expanded use. 
The specially developed materials should be reproduced and the methods and 
techniques should be utilized on both a bilingual and monolingual basis. We 
hope, particularly, that the program can be brought to the Yorkville and 
East Harlem Schools of New York City also, and to other districts that re- 
quest it. 



0 
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Dr. J. Wayne Wrightstone 
Board of Education 
Brooklyn, New York 



page 2, May 13, 1966 



I have had the good fortune to know the Bilingual Readiness Program first- 
hand. My five year sold son Tom's Kindergarten class at FS 87 has part- 
icipated in this project this year. As excellent as the program is in concept 
and development, it becomes even more so in reality because of the great 
ability and dedication of its staff. Dr. and Mrs. King, director and program 
coordinator, and Mrs. Carmen Ayerbe, an unusually gifted bilingual teacher, 
bring to the day to day conduct of the program great devotion, intelligence 
and sensitivity to the needs and potentialities of young children. Mrs. Carmen 
Ayerbe is a most gifted teacher, and Tom has responded most enthusiastically 
to her vitality. 

I can further attest to the human relations value of the program because Tom's 
pride in learning Spanish in this program and his love for Mrs. Ayerbe have 
imbued him with admiration and respect for his Spanish-speaking playmates 
in the community. 

We therefore urge you to use whatever means you have at your disposal to see 
to it that this timely and innovative project which can potentially serve all 
the nation's minorities, and which has been so unanimously well received by 
parents, teachers and the children, be gi’^n the needed time and funds to 
continue its work and serve as living example to other school systems. It 
seems that even one more year would accomplish this. 



Very sincerely yours, 



Mrs. arucej. uouia 
Chairman, Education Committee 




PS 139 



Queens 



7th Avenue 4 140th St. 



V/A 6-1 100 



SCHOOL 



BOROUGH ZONE 



ADDRESS 



TELEPHONE 



OFFICE OF THE PRINCIPAL 



May 10, 1966 



Dr. Paul E, King, Co-Director 
Bilingual Readiness Prolect 
19 Grand Avenue • 

Englewood, New Jersey 07631 



Dear Dr. King: 

We are both very glad that v/e had the opportunity to hear 
your report on the bilingual project which you are conducting 
In three elementary schools In Manhattan. 

We were excited with what we saw and heard. The program 
seems to f lt the needs of the children nerfectly. The children 
whose pictures we saw seemed to be acting so naturally In the 
language situations. To them their learning was really May, 
wl th all the keen Interest, application and determination that 
enters Into play. The way the chi Idren responded, re-enforces 
your belief that languages are best studied at an early age. 

.The success of your program is due, we think, to a great 
extent, to the firm educational and psychological foundations 
on which It Is built. We hope this program wl 1 1 continue and 
gain momentum throughout the city. 

Thank you for Inviting us to this most interesting meeting. 




S I ncere I y , 



LIBRARIAN 
PS I65M 



PRINCIPAL 
PS 139Q 



We salute Mrs. King and the other members of the staff. 
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nn. MYRTLE B. McGRMV 

BRIARCLIFF COLLEGE 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR 
NEW YORK 
10BIO 



January 5, 1966 



.Dr. Paul E. King 
245 West 107 Street 
Apartment 1 1 B 
New York, N.Y. 10025 



Dear Paul: 

Thank you very much for sending me a oopy of the 
proposed projeot of audlo-llngual techniques ap- 
plied to beginning reading. 

At the same time I want to congratulate you on the 
suooessful termination of your study of the bl-llngual 
olassroom. As you know 1 was intrigued by your study 
in this oonneotion from the very beginning not only 
for its potential of cultivating Unguis ^lo plastioity 
in young ohildren but also for the many by-produots 
whioh seem to have been inherent In the situation. 

In the first plaoe both teaohers and ohildren must 
learn to live on an intuitive basis with the eleotronio 
"hardware" whioh are beooming increasingly available 
to the classroom. Traditionally teaohers have been 
so oriented to the mastery of faot and skills that they 
often overlook the potency of "feeling tones" in the 
olassroom. The introduction of these new auproaohes 
may well serve to broaden the perspective of teaohers 
and develop within them an awareness of the multiplicity 
of interacting foroes in any learning situation. It 
seems to me that bilingual olassroom offer an opportunity 
to develop in young ohildren both individual and sooial 
identity. 

You were a pioneer in the development of the foreign 
language laboratory. I am happy to see you direoting 
your knowledge and energies to the early years. 



Sinoerely yours, 




Myrtle B. MoOraw 
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March 13, 1965 



Dear Mrs. King, 

I want to sincerely thank you for the opportunity to observe your 
bi-lingual program in action. I feel that you have initiated a most 
valuable program which I hope will eventually be incorporated in 
the entire Public School System. I was very impressed with the 
positive reaction of the children to the story, role playing and songs 
taught by the teacher. They were receptive and enthusiastic and 
when given a chance to express themselves, responded creatively. 

I am hoping that I can somehow get such a program started in the 
Springfield School System and am making some contacts to see 
what can be done. I shall keep you informed of any progress made 
and of course will turn to you for guidance and help if anything 
materializes. 

It was indeed a great pleasure to meet you and I hope to see you 
again with some good news concerning my efforts here. 

Most sincerely, 



Diana Baldwin 
Bilingual Specialist 

58 Shady Side Drive 
Longmeadow, Maes. 
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MRS. IRA SHIMBERG 
260 Riverside Drive 
New York 25, New York 



March 14, 1965 

Dear Paul, 

Thank you for permitting rao to see 
your list of stories that you have pro- 
grammed so far. The books are those v/e 
have successfully used in our kindergar- 
ten program and which I continue to use 
in my library activities. The LITTLE 

BEAR, the GOLDEN, BOOK and others are de- 

A 

lightful beoauso of their story content 

and their illustrations, 

I am particularly glad that you 

have included ASK MR, BEAR, a warm story 

and a great classic, as well as CARROT 

SEtZ) whioh has suoh a flno ending. May I 

suggest that you consider for tho future 

other favoritos suoh as QONS IS OONE and 

DOWN, DOWN THE MOUNTAIN, 

I am looking forward to seeing your 

program again, soon, May I come Friday? 

Sincerely, 

/' , 
t-rW 
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THE ROOSEVELT HOSPITAL 
428 West 59th Street -- New York, New York 10019 



February 16, 1965 



Dr. Paul E. King, Co-Director 
Bilingual Readiness Project 
Hunter College 
695 Park Avenue 
New York 21, N. Y. 

Dear Dr, King: 

I cannot tell you how impressed our Play Therapist, Miss Gilbert, and 
I were at seeing your project of bi-lingual education at work. I don't 
think there is anything, anywhere, to compare with it. 

To see a group of little children, switch with the greatest of ease, from 
English to Spanish and back to English again, without giving more im- 
portance to one language than to the other, must give the children, not 
only two languages, but also the benefit of two different cultures that will 
enrich their lives and will make them more tolerant of people a»*i things 
that are different from them. In the group there were no foreign language, 
no foreignert , . 

Of course, such a program can only be successful if it is done by well 
trained and dedicated persons with an uncommon intuition of what is 
needed. They must also recognize the fact they are teaching more than 
words. It is an experiment in living in the complex world we are in 
today and mak‘ng it a happier one for all. 

So, many thanks for the encouragement your help is giving us, . . 

Sincerely, 



Mrs. Gurney Taylor, Chairman 
Childrens' Recreational Committee 
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Board of Education of the City of New York 

THE SCIENCE -SPANISH RESEARCH EXPERIMENT 
130 West 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y, 



. January 4, 1965 



Mr. ARthur L. Block, Principal 
Public School 87, Manhattan 
160 West 78th Street 
New York 25, New York 

Dear Mr. Block: 

It was indeed a great pleasure to have the opportunity to observe your 
Kindergarten Bilingual classes. I was deeply impressed by both the 
teachers and children and sincerely think that words are not eloquent 
enough to convey the feeling they leave on the observer. 

The ability, rerourcefulness and enthusiasm of your teachers were at 
their optimum. The children were alert, happy and interested. They 
amazed ine with their ability to pass from English to Spanish and vice 
versa with the greatest of ease. 

1 have informed Dr. Arnold Raisner, Director of the Science-Spanish 
Research Program, about your project and he is most interested in it, 

There is no question this early age is the right time to start children 
in the learning of a new language. 

With my appreciation for your invitation and with best wishes of success 
in your enterprise and throughout the new year, I remain, 

Sincerely, 



Carmen Sanguinetti 
Science-Spanish Project 

cc: Dr. Paul E. King Junior High School Division 



CS;bl 
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Dr. Paul E. King 
Co-Director 

Bilingual Readiness Project 
78 E. Palisade Ave. 

Englewood, New Jersey May 10, 1966 



re: Evaluation Report of Consultation Visits in Public Schools participating 
in the Bilingual Readiness Project in Primary Grades. 

1) The objectives of the Project are based on the well-established need for 
effective intercultural communication and readiness for subsequent 
language teaching. The approach and methodology in this project in 
general reflect sound principles of guidance and teaching in bilingual 
milieus and the effective realization of audio-lingual language learning. 

2) Most of the teaching techniques observed are highly effective. 

3) The dialogs are very lively and the songs are cautiously adapted and well 
graded from the point of view of vocabulary and highly motivating content. 
The correlation of visuals and the audio recordings with bilingual teaching 
and follow-up activities, was very good. 

4) The sequence of the stories and their gradation was well planned. Some 
of the text materials as well as visuals need slight improvements and 
some standardization in order to become generally usable in many school 
systems. 

5) The principle of repetition and recall activities in subsequent teaching 
units was done remarkably well, notably in avoiding formal drill work, 
yet incorporating patterns for reinforcement within the dialogs and songs. 

6) The interest of the children was promoted and maintained throughout the 
project extremely well. The adaptation of stories from international 
sources to the specific teaching objective was done with great skill and 
insight into the children's mentality. This achievement seem) to be a 
major factor for the great success of the project. Everything should be 
undertaken in further continuation of this or similar projects to ma.te an 
exhaustive research of international children's literature and folkloris- 
tique repertories to improve and expand teaching materials. 

7) The tape recordings used in the Project were extremely effective because 
they incorporated different voices of children as well as adults from both 
cultural environments and represented a good selection of microphono- 
genic voices. The frequent use of musical instruments by the bilingual 
teacher also played a major role in enhancing the great motivational 
value of the teaching units. 



O 
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8) Final comment; 

With further improvements and developments in the standardisation of 
teaching schedules and teaching materials, the Bilingual Readiness 
Pro^ect_will serve as a model for an effective initial step in creating 
inter c ultural understanding and bilingual readiness in many areas of 
the United States where local sources of bilingual communities can be 
tapped. Special care will have to be taken, however, on the assurance 
of the continuity of such programs from the Kindergarten throughout the 
third or fourth grade. Shortcomings of FLES-Programs as they fre- 
quently exist today will thus be combatted in a more efficient way than 
ever before. 



Prof. Eric W. Bauer 
Chairman, Committee for Applied 
Linguistics and Methodology 
Department of Modern Languages 
University of Notre Dame 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YOKK 

THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
* ALBANY, NEW YORK 12224 



CENTER ON INNOVATION 
IN EDUCATION 

NORMAN D. KURLANO, OIACCTOA 
OEOROE E. BLAIR, AMOCIAT* DIRECTOR 
•ll.474.E4l* 



December 12, 1966 



Mr, Paul King 
Box 429 

Englewood, New Jersey 07631 
Dear Paul: 

1 wish to express our appreciation for your presenta- 
tion, It was very informative and exciting, I am sure 
that you will be hearing from some of our people or others 
to whom they spread the news about your work. 

Do keep us informed of further developments. 

Sincerely yours, 

* ■ -t-s f 

I Lfl. » f—r.,, v t' 

L 

Norman D. Kurland 



NDKsmog 

Dictated but not read 
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1 Haven Avenue 
New York, New York 

January, 1967 



Dear Mrs. King, 

Let me thank you for giving me a glimpse of your work in this 
most fascinating program you and Dr. King introduced and 
worked out. What is said in this paper is the most intelligent 

and most human, civilized approach I have yet encountered 

I hope it will receive the publicity it deserves and be adopted 
on different levels and in many programs of education. 

I shall try to reach you by phone — • will you do the same? 

I am still at the Columbia Presbyterian Medical Center directing 
the Speech and Hearing Clinic and lecture in otolaryngology at 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University. 

My latest brainchild -- a book* -- is described in the enclosed 
leaflet. 

Hoping to see you soon I am with fondest greetings, 



Shulamith Kastein 

(Director, Speech St Hearing Clinic 
Columbia Presbyterian Medical Center 
College of Physicians St Surgeons, 
Columbia University) 



♦"THE BIRTH OF LANGUAGE: The Case History of a Non Verbal Child" 
By Shulamith Kastein and Barbara Trace. Published by Charles C. 
Thomas, Illinois, 1966. 
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May 15, 1966 



Dr, John King 

Executive Assistant Superintendent 
Board of Education 
110 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, New York 

Dear Dr, King: 

Upon completion of my evaluation of the Bilingual Readiness 
Project in Kindergartens at PS 87 which I had the privilege to 
observe, I would like to express my great appreciation of the 
valuable work which was done in the past two years, I think the 
purpose of this pilot project in social and cultural comnunication 
is one of the most worthwhile causes in modem education of today, 

I want to congratulate you and the teachers, especially Mrs, Ayerbe 
and Mrs, King for the vronderful work performed in teaching the 
little ones. 

In studying the syllabus and the method I was extremely pleased 
when noticing the great motivation achieved through this interesting 
approach in utilizing a bilingual situation of socially privileged 
and obviously less privileged five-year-old children, Another 
striking observation was the apparent ease and great interest with 
which tape-recorded songs and stories were accepted by the children 
and the degree in which multisensory media wore effectively applied 
in the teaching procedure. Since visuals and audio-aids were 
liberally used and the presentations were well coordinated, the 
children could develop an amazing amount of the ability to recreate 
stories, act out contents of songs, end participate in free inter- 
change of the Spanish and English version of the lesson materials, 

I think that this project should not only be continued on the pre- 
school level, but also integrated into the sequence of the first 
three or four grades of Primary School in order to provide a really 
solid foundation for foreign language learning in elementary schools. 
To learn a foreign language as a part of the wider experience of 
intercultural understanding between American and Puerto-Rican 
children to me seems to be one of the most timely and urgent tasks 
of the New York School System as well as of many school Systems in 
the country at large. 

Let me again express my high appreciation and great esteem of 
this project derived from the delightful experience which I had in 
observing the classes. 



Sincerely yours, 



Prof, Eric W. Bauer 
Chairman, Conndttee for Applied 
Linguistics and Methodology 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAMS 
South Bend, Indiana 
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BILINGUAL READINESS PROJECT USOE D-107 SECTION K HUNTER 301 
OBSERVATION/EVALUATION REPORT 

i 

SUMMARY OBSERVATIONS 



GRADE: 



Day: M T W TH 

emphasTsI 



Story: 

Telling 

Choral Responses 

Dramat I zat Ion 

Puppets 

Musical 

Other 



F 



Date: 



THE LESSON : 
("What") 



Tota I classes obsvd: 



Observer 



( 

I 

I 

t 

< 

( 



Spools] 



■IHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHMHHHHHHHHHhHHHHHHH 

THE PRESENTATION : • 

i ,, how m > 



> 



Games; 



Rev I ewt 



Other; 



t»BSSHa»Bi nm>MH «n iin csssflBBS g s Him M ai n m 



B BaBBBB BB;BHBttBBgSBg B BBB>BaBBBB BB BB BBM IIB-B->HHHHHHHHHHHHHHt- 



SUMMARY! 



f O OER-2-BS3 

ERLC 



- add axtra sheet as needed - 

B - 1 • a 



2 



At tent Ion: lyes) (no! 



Participation ; 



) Pass. /listen 
) Act. /bodily responses 
) Act. /singing 
) Act./repetl tlons 
) Act. /questions 
) Act. /creative replies 
) Act./volunt. doing 
(acting! 

) Act./volunt. saying 
(verbal Izlng) 







Class; 









Class; 



Visitors ; 

Who? AHII I at I on? 

ihhhhhhhhhhn hhhhh hhhhhh h hhmhhhnnhhh h hhhhhhhhhhmhhww h h h hhhh hh h hhhhh hh h hhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhi 

• add extra sheets as needed - 
B • 1 • b 
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LESSON PLAN 
PRELIMINARY DRAFT 



Date 

Day 



Unit _ 
Lesson 



Activity 


Res. U. 

A.V. 


4 

| Sugg jstions 


j 

S 


i 

\ 

E 


I. Opening 
Warmup 










II. Center 
of 

Interest 










III. Closing 


1 
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BILINGUAL READINESS PROJECT USOE # D-107 HUNTER '# 301 
PRE-TEST #1, 1964-65 

PS Kg tf Kg Teacher 



PUPIL 


Date 




TEST 


COMMENT 


Name 


N. L. 


A 




B 








E 
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f 






E 
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r 
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Fre-Te3t #1 

EngUsh/Spanish Audio-Lingual Proficiency 



(1) Pupils to be tested: all Kindergarten children participating 
in the Program, 

(2) When : During first two weeks of school. To be completed 

not later than September 30, 1964, 

(3) By whom: the test is to be administered live (not taped) by 

the Bilingual ?eacher-3pecialist, 

(4) Purpose of test: to determine the audio-lingual fluency of 
each child in his native and, where applicable, target 
language. 

(5) Instructions,: 

(a) languages to bejused: 

(aa) for native English speakers use ENGLISH 
for part A and SPANISH for part B (if 
not applicable, continue part B in ENGLISH). 

(bb) for native Spanish speakers use SPANISH 
for part A and ENGLISH for part B (if 
not applicable, continue part B in SPANISH), 

(b) Native Language: indicate next to child's name his 

NL. Obtain this information from the school's records 
before administering the test. 

(c) Scoring^ Identify any sensible response with a posi- 
tive check mark. Omit marks for negative (no) 
response. 

(d) Disposition: Sign completed test sheets and deliver 

them to Project Director, 
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QU^TIONSj. .FRE-TEST // 1 



Part A: J'TELL US .ABOUT. YOURSEIP^ 

(1) What* s your name? 
iCOMO MM? 

(2) How old_are you? 

WUAOTOS /jfoS. TIENES? 



(3) V/here do you live? 

iboNDE yrm? 



Any approximation to the 
child's name is acceptable 

Response may be verbal or 
visual by using fingers, 
or both. Correct know- 
ledge of age is irrelevant 

Any partial answer ;/ill 
do. Child may give a 
street, avenue, or : 'in a 
house" etc., or just point 
in some direction and say 
"there". 



(4) Do you have any brothers or sisters? 
OTa#* HHUMOS 0 HSMMIAS? 



If negative answer is 
given, interviewer should 
proceed to extend this 
by asking (5a): 



(5a) You do not* have any brothers or..si$tpr3? 

VllO TIMES NBJGUH iffi&iANO NI NUWUNA HEEl'IANA? 



If positive answer was 
given to question (4), 
then ask question (5b) 



(5b) How many brothers and sisters do you_Jiaye? 
iCUMTOS HEI^GS Y iANAS TIMESI 



TEST QUESTIONS, PRE-TEST ,7 1 (Continued) 



Part B :_ /'LISTON AND DO" 

Note: Introduce this section in a casual 

and friendly vay such as: "Now we are 

going to play a little game; when I say 
something, you do idiat I tell you to do," 
Repeat command once more if child appears 
confused or flustered, 

(6) Sit down] 

Tsmtatei 



(6a) Stand uj>J 
I PAR ATE J 

(7) Raise your hand! 

ijulvanta' ja mmk> j 

(8) NoWj_ put your hand down! 

XAHORA,' BAJA LA iiANOj 

(9) IJow, shake my hand] 

(OPTIONAL: How, give_ me your hand) 
TAHORA^ DAI IE IAJttNOJ 



Place two pencils, one short and one long, 
on a table within reach of child. 



(10) Now, pick up the short pencil! 

TAHOFLA" CCGE EL /MPI Z CORTO TCHR^UITOl! 



If child has been sitting 
prior to question (6) 
then reverse order and 
ask question (6a) first, 
and then do question (7), 



Interviewer extends right 
hand. 



... " '-’K'GINAL COPY-ftMr 
AVA,W61E « 



I 



MLY CHILDHOOD BimCGRAPHY - PROJECT SELECTIONS 

Bancroft, Henrietta. Down Come TJie Leaves. 

Thomas Y, Crowell Co,, New York, N. Y. 

Flack, Marjorie. Ask Mr,,. Bear. 

McMillan Company, New York, N. Y, 

Friskey, Margaret. Indian Two Feet. 

Children's Press, Chicago, 111. 

Guilfoils, Elizabeth. Nobody Listens to Andrew. 
Follett Publishing Company, Chicago, 111. 

Keats, Ezra Jack. Snowy Day. 

Viking Press, New York, N. Y. 

Kunhardt, Dorothy. Paul and Judy^ Golden Press, N.Y. 

Krauss, Ruth. Carrot deed. 

Harper & Brothers, New York, N. Y. 

Minarik, Elsie Holmeslund. Little Bear, 

Harper & Brothers, New York, N. Y. 

Piper, Malter (retold by). IAttle Engine That Could. 
Platt fit Munk Company, Nov/ York, H. Y. 



Rey, H.A. Feed The Animals. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, N. Y. 

Steiner, Charlotte; Burlingham, Mary. The Climbing Tree. 
Vanguard Press, New York, N. Y. 

Mise Brown, Margaret. Golden Egg Book. 

Simon & Schuster, Inc. , New York, New York 

Uise. Brown, Margaret. Nois y Book. 

Harper & Row, New York, N. Y. 

CWmCULUM ^FIKMCES 

Arbuthnot, May Hill. Children and Books.. 

Scott, Foresman fit Co., Chicago, 111. 

Huck, Charlotte S.; Young, Doris A. 

Childrenjs. Literature in the Elementary SdiooJL. 

Holt, Rinehart & Uinston, New York, N. Y. ____ 
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LANGUAGE ITEMS BY STORY 
SPA NISH 



ITEM 



abujo 
abrazo 
abrigo 
abrir 
se abre 
fabrol 
adios 
afuera 
agu* 
tahl 
ahora 
al fin 
algo 
alta 
anillo 
aqui 
arbol 
arriba 

ARTICLES 

el 
la 
los 
las 
un 
una 
asi 
ayudar 
fayudaj 
bailar 
bajar 
baja 
bananas 
boniberos 
bosque 
bueno 
bus car 
caballito 
caballo 
cabeza 
caer 
cae 



1 2 n 4 5 



STORY 

6 7 8 9 



10 11 12 13 



x 



x 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X X X 

X 
X 

X X XX 

X X 

X X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 




X 


X 






X 






X 




X 
























X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


:c 


X 


X 




X 








X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 






X 



X 



X 



X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 
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.LANGUAGE ITEMS BY STORY 
SPANISH ( Continued ) 



ITEM 



STORY 

123456789 10 11 12 13 



caen 

estan cayendo 
esta cayendo 
earn 
camello 
caninar 
camina 
campana 
cansaao 
can tar 
canta 
cara 
came 
carro 
casa 
casita 
cascabeles 
cebras 
cerca 
coger 
coge 

COLORS 

amarillas 

amarillo 

cafe 

rojas 

verdes 

comer 

comen 

comida 

como 

conejito 

COjJjyiJCTipNS 

si 

y 

pero 

porque 

comer 

corren 




x 



X 



X 



X 



X 

XXX 

X 



X 

X 



X 



X 



X 

X 

X 

X 



X 



X 



X 

X 



X 



X 



X 

X 

X 



X 



X 

XXXXXXXXXX X 
X XX X X X X 

X 

X 



X 



X 







LANGUAGE ITEMS BY STORY 
SPANISH ‘(ContinuedT 



ITEM 



cortar 

cosas 

cuarto 

cubrir 

cubren 

cueva 

cuir.plearios 

dar 

da 

decir 

dicen 

dice 

dedo 

DEMON STRAT IVES 

estos soil 
este es 
esta es 
eso es 
aqui estdn 
esta 
esto 
este 

dia 
dias 
doctor 
idAnde..*? 
dormir 
sc duernie 
duerrae 
echar 
echa 

elefante 
erapujar 
erapuja 
encontrar 
encuentra 
en seguida 
entonces 

escondidos a los 
escuchar 
fescuchenl 



STORY 

123456789 10 11 12 13 



x 

X 



X 

X 

XX X 

X XX 

xxxxxxxx X X 



X X 

XX X X XXX 

X 

X 

X 

X X 

XX X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 



X 



X 



X 

X 



X 



X 



X 

X 



X 



X 



XX X 

X 



X 



X 



X 



X 

X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 
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LANGUAGE ITEMS BY STORY 
SPMISH (Continued) ' 



ITEM 



STORY 

123456 7 8 



9 10 11 12 13 



eapejo 
esperar 
fesperaj 
ea tar 
est^ 
estoy 
estin 
farailia 
flores 
focas 
frio 
fuerte 
gatito 
gracias 
grande 
gritar 
grita 
hacer 
hace 
hasta 
hay 
helado 
heraana 
hermano 
hojas 
hoy 
huevo 
indito 

interrogation 
(by inversion) 
inversion 
after quote 
(other) 
ir a 
va a 
voy a 
vaiTioa a 
van (a) 
vas a 
jaula 
jirafa 



x 



x 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X X 



X X 



X 



X X 



X 



X 

X 

X X 
X 

X XXX 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X X 



X 



X 

X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 

X 



X 



X 



X X X X X 



X 



XX XXX 



X 



X X 

X X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 
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LANGUAGEJTEM BY STORY 
^SP^ISH ~ ((fontinu^y 



ITEM STORY 

123456 V 89 10 11 



jugar 
juega 
tfuegaj 
juguetes 
lana 
lAstima 
lastiraar 
se lastima 
leche 
leon 

l.evantar 
se levanta 
libro 
llamar 
f llama J 
llama 
llegar 
llega 
llevar 
loma 
lo (^ue 
mama 
manana 
m^no 
mas 
media 
mirar 
fniraj 
se mira 
mirate 
rairando 
mono 
montar 
movers e 
se mueve 
muchas 
mucha 

mucho (adv. ) 

muneca 

nruy 

NEGATION single 
NEGATIVE words 
nada (after verb) 



x 

x 

X 



X 



X 

X 

X X 



X 

X 

X X 

X 
X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X X 

X XX 

X 



X 



X 

X 



X x 



X 

X 



XX X X 

X 

X 



XXX X 



X 



X 

XXX 
X X X X 

X 
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LANGUAGE ITEMS BY STORY 
' SPANI SH * TContinu'edr 



ITEM 



nicve 

nino(e) 

ninitos 

noche 

nochebuena 



NUMB] EKS 

dos 

oir 

oye 

foyej 

ojos 

oler 

huele 

fhuelei 

osa 

oaito 

oso 

0303 

otra vez 

otro (adj*) 

oveja 

pagar 

pajarito 

pajaros 

pan 

pantalones 
panyelo 
papa 
parar 
se para 
parecer 
parece 
parque 

parque zoologica 
patines 
patito. 
pelo 
pelota 
pensar 
piensa 



STORY 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 



x 



x 



X 

X 



X 

X 



X 

X 



X 

X 



X 

XX X 



X 

X 



X X 



X X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 

X 

X 



X 



X 



X X 



X 



X 

X 



X 



X 



X 

X 

X X 
X 



X 



X 



X 

X 
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LANGUAGE ITEMS BY STORY 
SPANISH YCont'inuedT 



ITEM 



pequenito 

perrero 

perrito 

peccado 

pescados 

pie 

piedrita 
pieles 
pies 
pin tar 
plumas 
podar 
puedo 
pued9 
pollcia 
pollito 
poner 
pone 
IponJ 
ponerme 
se pone 
pontelo 
por favor 

POSSESoIOl]. 



r de 1! 

mi 

tu 

su 

mlo 

a 

cl 

por 

do 

con 

dentro del 
para 
entre 
del 



1 2 3 4 5 



STORY 

6789 10 111213 



x 

X X 



X 

X 

X 



X 

X 



X 

X 



X 

X 



X 



X X 



X 

X XX 

X 

X 



XX X 

x X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 



X 



X X 



X 



X 

X XX 

X 

X XXX 

X 



X 



X 

X 



X X 

X 

X X 

X X 

X 

X 

X 



X 



X 



X 



X 

X 



X 



X X x 

X X 

X X 

XX XX 



X X 
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LANGUAGE ITHB BY STORY 
SPANISH (ContinuedT 



ITEM 



sobre 

en 

encima del 
prisa 

PRONOUNS 



STORY 

123456789 10 11 12 13 



X X X X 



X X 
X 



elloa 



X 

X 



PRONOUN OBJ ECTS 

lo 

le 

ti 

te 

nos 



quita 

regular 

regalo 

reloj 

roca 

ropa 

ruido 

saber 

sabe 

saben 

s^bed 

se 



x 

x 



X 



X 

X 

X 

X 



pronto 




X 








proxiraa vez 










X 


pjnta 




X 








que 




X 




X 


X X 


ique...? 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X X 


1 que • 4 • 1 


X 


X X 


X X 


X 


X 


querer 












quiere 


X 








X 


quieres 


X 




X 






quiro 






X 






^qui 4n • • • ? 




X 




X 


X 


iquienea? 










X 


quitar 













X X 



X 



X 

X 



X 

X 
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UiNGUAGK ITEMS BY STORY 
"SPANISH (Continued) 



ITS I STORY 

123456789 10 11 



sacudir 

sacude 

salida 

salir 

sale 

saltar 

saltan 

salta 

secreto 

seguir 

senibrar 

sientora 

8emillas 

senilla 

senor 

senora 

ser 

es 

soy 

son 

si 

solo 

sombrero 

soplar 

estA soplando 
8 or pres a 
subir 
sube 
tsubej 
sube^ 
tambien 
t&mbor 
tan 

tellfono 
tenor 
tengo 
tiene 
tienes 
tener que 
tengo que 
tienes que 
tiene que 
tiempo 



x 

x x 

xx xx 



x 



x 



x 



x 

x 



X 

X 



XX XX XX 



X 



X X 
X 



X 



X X 



XX X 

X 

X X 



X 



X 



X X 



X 




X 
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X 

X 

X 

X X 
X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 
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LANGUAGE ITEMS BY STORY 
SPANISH * '(Continued)' 



ITEM 



STORY 

123456789 10 111213 



tierra 

tigre 

tirar 

tira 

tocar (touch) 
toca 
ItocaJ 

tocar (play) 
todos los 
todo 
todos 
tren 
trencito 
traer 
trae 
vaca 
venir 
vieno 
vienen 
ver 
ves 
veo 
ve 

viento 

volar 

vuelan 

ya 

ya no 
yerba 
eanahoria 



x 

x 



X 



X 

X 



X 



X 

X 

X 



X 

X 



X 

X 



X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 
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X X 



' ■ 
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LANGUAGE ITEMS by story 
~ EM ~ ENGLISH 



ITEM STORY 
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again 

all 

alone 

also 

already 

another 

any 

anything 

mticub 

a 

an 
the 
ask 
asks 
at last 
baby 
bad 
be 

(to) be 
is 
an 
bear 
beat 

(to) beat 
bed 
boll 
be to 

(wo) are to 
big 
bird 

birthday 

blow 

is blowing 
break open 
breaks open 
brother 
bunny 
but 

bye-bye 

cell 

(they) call 
calls 



x 



x 



X 

X 



X 



X 



X 

XX X 

X X 



X 



X X X X X X X X 

X 

x x x x x x x x x 



x 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 






X X X X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 




X 


X 



X 



X 



X 

X X 



X 



X 



X 



X 

X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 

X X 



X 
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IANGUAGEJTEMS BY STORY 
" E NG'LISH (Continued) 



ITEM 



STORY 

123456789 10 11 



can 

(he) can 
cannot 
(I) can 
(they) can 
(you) can 
(it) could 
car 
carrot 
cat 

children 
chicken 
Chris tiros 
clinb 
climbs 
(to) clirb 
clinfcj 
clock 
clothes 
coat 
cold 
colors 

COIORS 

brom 

green 

red 

yellow 



xx x 

xx x 

x 
x 
x 

x 

x 

x 

X X x 



X 



X 



X 



XX X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 

X 



X 



X 

X 

X 



come 

comes x 

come up 

(it) won't cone up x 

(to) come up x 

comes up x 

come out 

comes out x 



CONJUNCTIONS 



XXX 
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x 



and 

because 



X X X X 
X 



XXX 
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ITEM 



STORY 
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but 




;c 


X 


X X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


if 






X 












CONTRACTIONS 


















can’t 

doesn't 

don't 








X 


X 




X 


X 


I'll 








X 








X 


I'm 










X 








it's 








X X 


X 






X 


let's 
















X 


that's 


-W 






X 










wasn’t 








X 










what ' s 








X 










won't 
wouldn ' t 








X 




X 


X 


X 


cover 


















(they) cover 






X 












cow 
















X 


cry 


















(they) cry 










X 








daddy 

dance 

(to) dance 
day 


* ft 
« * 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


DEMONSTRATIVES 


















here are 


X 




X 


X 










that 




X 


X 


X X 


X 


X 


X 




this 








X X 


X 




X 


X 


this is 
do 


X 


X 


X 


XXX 




X 


X 


X 


(to) do 


X 








X 








doctor 

dog 

doll 


X 


X 




X 


X 








drum 






X 


X 










duck 














X 


X 



egg 

eggs 



O 
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LANGUAGE I®B BY STORY 
ENGUSH (Continued ) 



I1EK STORY 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 U :>J2 13 



elephant 

engine 

every 

eyes 

face 

fall 

(they) are falling 
(it) is falling 
(it) keeps falling 
fall asleep 
falls a3ieep 
family 
father 
feathers 
feet 
fellow 
finally 
find 

(it) finds 
finger 
fire engine 
flowers 
fly 

(they) are flying 
foot 
friends 
full 
fur 

further 

get 

gets 

got down 
gets down 
get up 
gets up 
get out of 

(to) get out of 
giraffe 
give 
gives 
go 

goes 
I'll go 
(to) go 



X X 
X 



X 



X 



X 



X X 



X 



XXX X 

X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X X 



X X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 

X 
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LANGUAGE ITEMS BY STC«Y 
EICLiSH (Continued} 



ITEM 



STORY 
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good! 
goody! 
go out 
goes out 
ground 
guess 
hair 

handkerchief 

happy 

hat 

have 

(he) has 
(to) have 
(you) have 
hear 

(to) hear 
(he) hears 
help 
help! 
here 
hill 
his 
home 
horse 
how 
hug 
hurt 

(he) hurts 
in -a -hurry 
Indian 



x 



X X 



X X 



X 



X 



X X 
X 



X X 



X 

X 



X 

X 



X 

X X 
X 



X X X 
X 



X 



with be 
with do 

Inversion after quote 

Jingle bells 

Jump 

(they) jump 
jumps 
know 
(I) know 
(he) \ould lmow 



x 



x 



x XX 
x x x 



x 



x 



x 



x 



x 



X 

X 



X 



X 
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LANGUAGE ITEMS BY STORY 
ENGLISH (ContinuedT* 



ITEM 



STORY 

1 2 3 4 5 U 8 9 10 11 12 13 



Kriovf hem 
knows how 
lamb 
large 
leaves 
Uko 



to look for 
(she) looks 
lots of 
make 

(it) made 
meet 
meets 

nnmrt 

milk 

mirror 

menny 

more 

morning 

nether 

moving 

must 

(he) cust 
(you) must 

IffipATipK 

with do 
with have 



X X 

X 



would like 


X 






listen! 


X 






little (adj.) 


X XX 


XXX 


X 


little (adv.) 


X 






look 








look! 


X X 


X X X 




look atl 


* * 


X X 




(to) look 


X 







X 

X 



X XX X X X X 



X 

X 



X XX 



X 



X X 
X 



XXX 



X 

X 



new 

night 

nothing 

now 



X X 

X X X XXX X 



o 

ERiC 
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XX XX 



LANGUAGE ITEMS BY J3TORY 
'* EfCLISH* ■(Continued) 



ITEM 



HWffiERS 

one 

tiro 

oh I 
ones 
open up 

(to) open up 
outsido 
paint 

(to) paint 
pants 
pat 
pats 
pat* * * J 
peek-a-boo 
plant 
plants 
play 
plays 
play...l 
(to) play 
ploaee 

POSSISSiaL J^'S) 



story 
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XXX 



X 



X 



X 



X 



XX X 



X X 



X 



X 



X 

X 



X 






X 



X 



X 

X 



his 


XX X 




X 


X X 


X 


my 








X X 


X 


our 










X 


your 


« t 


-■w 




X 




.F^F^ITIpNS 












at 


X 


X 






X 


before 




X 








down 




M • 

s % 


X 






for 


X 


{ 




X X 


X 


from 




X 








in 


X X 




X 




X 


inside 








X 




like 






X 






of 


** 


V 




X 
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LANGUAGE ITEMS BY STORY 
miM \ Continued) “ 



ITEM 



on top of 

over 

to 

through 

up 

with 

present 

PRONOMS 

he 

I 

it 

that 

they 

you 

PRpNOJN 03JECTS 
t 

them 

us 

you 

puppy 

push 

pushes 

put 

(he) puts 
put...l 
put on 
puts on 
(to) put on 
put on...i 
rabbit 
ride 

(to) rido 
ring (n.) 
rock 
run 

(they) run 
say 
says 

(they) say 



12 3 4 



STORY 
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x 



X 



X X 

X X 

XXX X 

X X 



X 



X 



X 




X X 
X 

XX X 



X X 



X 

X 

X 



X 



X 



X X 

X 

X 



X 



X X 

X X 

X 

X 

X 

X X 
X 

A X 

X X 

X 

XX X X X X X 

X X 
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ITEM STORY 
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seoret 

see 

(to) see 
sees 
(I) see 
I'll see 
seed 
shake 
shakes 
sing 
sings 
sister 
sleep 

is sleeping 
sleops 
smell 
smells 
smell... I 
snow 
so 

something 
soon 
sound 
start 
starts 
steep 
stocking 
stop 
stops 
surpriso 
take off 
takes off 
take 
takes 

teddy bear 

telephone 

tell 

(to) tell 
thank you 
that 

there is no 
things 



x 



X X 



X 



X 

X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 

X 



X 

X 



X 



X 



X X 

X X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X X 



X 



X 
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ITEM STORY 
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think 
thinks 
throw 
throws 
time 
tired 
today 
tomorrow/ 
tonight 
too 
top 
touch 
touches 
touch. . . 1 
toys 
train 
tree 
try 

is trying 
until 
very 
wake up 
wakes up 
;/alk 

(to) walk 
walks 
want 

water (n. ) 
water 
waters 
what , . . ? 
what a...l 
where. . .? 
who 

whisper 
whispers 
who...? 
wind (n, ) 

vi3h 

(you) wish 
wonders 
woods 
wool 
ye3 
zoo 




x 



X 



X 

XXX 



X 

X 



X 



X 



X 



X X 



•r » 

X 



X 



X 

X X 



X 



X 



X 

nr 

X xxxxxxx 



X 



X 


X 




X 


X 


X 




X 




X 







X 

X X X X x 

X X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 
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PubUcations, Reports, I^blipity. 



Kcnvspapers arid I^pfessional Jour nals . 

7orld Telegram, 

Now York, N. Y, 

Staff Bulletin of the Hew York 
City Schools, New York, N. Y. 

Foreign Language Reporter, 

Miami., Florida 

Now York Times 
New York, H.Y. 

Hestside News & Moringsider, 

Now York, N. Y. 

The Texas Bulletin, 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

The 87 Bulletin' 

PA Bulletin, New Tork, N. J Y, 

Tfestside News & Moringsider 
New York, H.Y. 

Christian Science Monitor, 

Boston, liass, 

American Psychological Association, 
International Congress of Psycho- 
logy, Moscov:, U.S.S.R. 

Publications Of The Modem 
Language Association, New York, H.Y. 

Audio-Visual Instruction^.. _ . 
National Education Association, 
Hashing ton, D.C. 

Sunmary Progress Report 
National Council of Teachers of 
English, Champaign, Illinois 

English Instructional Mat or ia Is 
Center, Modern Language Associa- 
tion, Now York, N.Y. 



March 11, 1964 

September 14, 1964 

October 11, 1964 

January 14, 1965 

January 28, 1965 

February, 1965 
January-February, 1966 

fey 12, 1966 

June 5, 1966 

August, 1966 
Septeniber, 1966 

October, 1966 

November, 1966 

January, 1967 



Publi cat io ns , Reports, Publicity - Cont'd 



Publications of the Modern 
Language Asaociation 
New York, Hew York 



Television Networks 

Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Television Network 

National Broadcasting System, 
Television Network 

Canadian Broadcasting System, 
Television Network 



Professional Pres ont ation and Workshops 

Department of Audio-Visual Instruction 
National Convention, National Education 
Association, Sen Diego, California 

Educational Staff and Guests, 

P.S, 6711, New lork, New York 

New York City Board of Education 
Committee on Teaching of English as 
a Second Language, New York, N.Y. 

Educational Staff 
Department of Education 
St, Thomas, Virgin Islands 

Supervisory Staff 
Department of Education 
Volusia County, Florida 

Center on Innovation, 

New York State Department of 
Education, Albany, New York 



(Scheduled.) 
January, 1967 

February, 1965 
June, 1965 
Juno, 1966 

April, 1966 
Nay, 1966 

May, 1966 

august, 1966 

November, 1966 



December, 1966 
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Language Teaching Tried in Kindergartens 




Test Program Being 
Conducted in Eight 
of City's Schools 



By ROBERT II. TERTE 

Muffin, a friendly little make- 
believe puppy wearing a blind- 
fold, went to kindergarten the 
ol nor day and was greeted with 
niore excitement Ilian Mary's 
lamb. 

With skillful help of Mis. 

I Martha Acosta, he made the 
children not only "laugh and 
play," but also answer ques- 
tions !n both Spanish and Eng- 
lish, 

Mrs. Acosta spends J5 min- 
utes a day in each ot eight 
public school kindergarten 
classes as part of an experi- 
mental p-ogram in ‘'language 
readiness," Completely bi- 
lingual herself, the 27-year-old, 
Cuban-born teacher introduces 
Spanish to the English-speak- 
ing children and encourages 
SpinJsh - speaking children, 
through the use of their own 
language, to make progress in 
speaking English. 

Accompanying the lessons 
the guitar, Mrs. Acosta teaches 
familiar nursery songs su&h as 
“Ten little Indians" in both 
Spanish and English. The chil- 
dren learn to count and to play 
games like "Sfmon Says/ in 
which the Instructions are al- 
ternated in the two languages. 

New *Slory Each Week 

A new story Is introduced to 
the claw each week, with a 
Mef explanation In English. 
Mrs, Acosta then tells the story 
In Spanish, illustrating it vis- 
ually with over-sized books and 
audibly with prerecorded tape*- 
The stories repeat simple words 
and phrases and require the 
children to respond by word or 
action. 

“Gucw who came to visit us 
today?'* Mrs, Acosta asked the 
children during a recent session. 
"Muffin?" shouted the children, 
who were wiggling In anticipa- 
tion In the chairs grouped about 
her, 



Replacing her sunny smile 
with a sad expression, Mrs. 
Acosta explained how one day 
Muffin hurt his eyes, and cl 
doctor put un panuelo grande 
(a big handkerchief) over them. 

“Ahora, Muffin no puede ver,‘* 
Mrs. Acosta said, covering her 
eyes, "Pero, puede olr," she ex- 
plained, as the children Imitated 
her she cupped a hand over 
her ear. 

With Muffin they Identified 
the recorded Uck-tock of et 
reloj, the screaming siren of el 
carro de los bomboros on its 
way to a fire snd the excited 
barking of un olro perrito, Muf- 
fin's friend. 

Two Purpose* Explained 

The children may answer In 
cither English or Spanish, but 
Mrs. Acosta usually directs the 
questions to individual children 
in the language that Is foreign 
to them. When the project be- 
gan last October, none of 
the English-speaking children 
knew Spanish and the Spanlsh- 
rpeaking children ranged In 
ability from totally non- 
English- speaking to completely 
fluent. 

Dr, Paul E. King, co-director 
of the project with Prof. Mary 
Kinocchlaro of Hunter College's 
department of education, said 
that it had two main purposes: 
to develop bilingual readiness 
at a time when children learn 
languages easily, and to develop 
respect for the culture and lan- 
guage of other ethnic groups as 
well as one's own. 

The lessons with the special 
teacher often give the regular 
teacher new insight Into the 
abilities of Spanish- speaking 
children who may be silent and 
withdrawn in a class where 
English alone Is spoken. 

The two-year project, spon- 
sored by a grant from the 
United States Office of Educa- 
tion, will be extended next year 
into the first grades of * the 
Ihrce participating schools, 
Public Schools 87 at 160 West 
T8th Street; 145 at 150 West 
105th Street; and 191 at 210 
West Cist Street, all in Man- 
hattan. 
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Se HaUa Espanol 
in Local Kindergartens 



T his U the ninth in a «Kei 
of ertkle* on public, privets , and 
parochi J schools on (he West 
Side, Each of the preceding 
articles hat dealt with one particu- 
lar school This week's piece 
locates on a t pedal language 
speaking program which is being 
held in three local public schools. 

By BARBARA WAXEN BERG 

In New York Gty's public 
schools, Spanish speakta# and 
English speaking children work 
side by side — and frequently 
their worlds do not touch. 

In eight kindergartens in the 
West Slde’a school districts 6 
and 8, 200 children of varied 
background are interchangeab- 
ly ueirg Spanish and English as 
they act out stories, sing songs, 
play games, learn to count, and 
Join together in the shared 
world of fantasy. 

Public 8chools 87, 148, and 
191 have been selected as test 
sites for a two year language 
readiness program directed by 
Dr. Paul E. King and Prof. 
Mary Pinocchtaro of Hunter 
College and sponsored by a 
$145,000 grant from the U. s. 
Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

The program aims at demon- 
strating that the integration In- 
to the American culture of non- 
English speaking children and 
the teaching of a foreign lan- 
guage to the English speaking 
can occur simultaneously and 
be made to support and rein- 
force rather than conflict with 
each other. 

Urgent Koed 

The large wav* a of in-migra- 
tion of a Spanish speaking peo- 
ple have made It imperative to 
find means of spurring a rapid 
development of a degree of flu- 
ency in English that would 
make participation in the regu- 
lar mainstream of school life 
possible. 



This sometimes unmotivated 
imprinting has too often result- 
ed Ui a sense of alienation from 
the native language and culture 
and a feeling of distance from 
family members. 

At the same time, the Eng- 
lish speaking child spends years 
-.oping with the learning of a 
fo elgn language. Having obsor- 
ved the process through which 
his non- English speaking peers 
are urged and required to be- 
come completely integrated In- 
to his way of life, he feels little 
need to recognize any other lan- 
guage and culture as equal to 
his own. 

The belief In the primacy of 
English was recently demon- 
strated by an eight year oW 
who asked, "But doesn’t every- 
one think In English?” 

Ihe Three Schools 

Public Schools 87, 145 and 191 
were selected for the Bilingual 
Readiness Program because of 
the bt -ethnic classroom struc- 
ture in each school. Pre-testing 
revealed that the native Span- 
ish speakers had skins In Eng- 
lish varying from zero to com- 
plete fluency. The native Eng- 
lish speakers had no knowledge 
of Spanish. 

A single teacher, the com- 
pletely bilingual, Cuban-born, 
Mrs. Martha Acosta spends 15 
minutes a day in each of the 
eight kindergarten classrooms. 
Her keys to the land of bilingual 
make - believe include a guitar, 
puppets. Illustrations drawn 
from children's books, pro re- 
corded tapes, and her youth, 
verve, and natural and enchant- 
ing manner. A child's love of 
story telling, mimicry, repeti- 
tion, acting out, pantomime and 
song are her vehicles. 

A children's btory forms the 
framework of the lesson. Stor 
ies are always Introduced In 
English but are told in Span- 
ish against the backdrop of en- 



larged (14 by 18 inch) Illustra- 
tions. 

Language Is limited and re- 
petitive and combined with pos- 
tural and facial gestures. To 
th? English speaking the com- 
prehension of a story told In 
Spanish represents an intellec- 
tual challenge, a mystery to be 
let in on. For the Spanish speak- 
ing the joy of hearing a story 
told In his native language car- 
ries with it the realization of 
Implicit acceptance 

Target Language 

Mrs. Acosta directs her ques- 
tions to the children In the tar- 
get language — English to the 
Spanish speaking, Spanish to 
the English spooking — bid the 
child may respond In either *rai. 
Biuage, or as frequently hap- 
pens, In both. 

Bilingual songs and action 
games are selected to enhance 
the story theme which changed 
approximately every two 
weeks. 

Often a song or game Is creat- 
ed to highlight the language pat- 
terns or vocabulary of the story. 
Songs are introduced in both 
languages with a stanza in one 
language following a verse in 
the other. 

4 'All we want," states Dr. 
King whose grunt request re- 
ceived Immediate government 
acceptance, "is to have the 
child retain a natural Instinct 
for the many ways of conveying 
a thought — to recognize that 
his own native language Is not 
the center of the work!." 

Well Received 

The result of an this Is delight 
on the part of the children, un- 
equivocal support on the port 
of the parents and an enthusluo- 
tlo desire to participate on the 
part of the regular kindergarUn 
teachers. 

Recently, at P.s. 745, the chil- 
dren "wrote" stories describing 



their feeling about the pro- 
gram. "My mother always used 
to say ’Mira' to me," stated a 
five year old whooe parents 
were bom In Puerto Rtco. "I 
didn’t know what It meant. Now 
I know, lam learning Spanish 
in school. When my mother 
gives me something, now T say 
’Gracias" 

Each of the eight classes Is 
equipped with a tape recorder 
and has been supplied bilingual 
tapes of the songs and action 
music of the program. These 
are used by the kirdergaripn 
teachers in follow-up activities 
of their own. 

Two families who were pre- 
viously considering private 
schools for first grade place- 
ment h*ve decided to keep their 
children in the public school 
they arc now attending on the 
strength of this type of enrich- 
ed program. 

Future Ad van res 
Future plans call for the care- 
ful use of electronic instrumen- 
tation in order to 1 1 .crease the 
simultaneous aspects of the pro- 
gram. Thought is being given 
to means of presenting through 
.wireless a bilingual story so 
that native Spanish speakers 
would hear it exclusively in 
English speakers would hear 
only the Spanish version. 

in the Fait of 1965 the project 
will move Lnto first grade class- 
es which will be formed from 
the original eight kindergar- 
tens. At the same lime, the pro- 
gram will be re-introduced into 
new kindergartens so that the 
experiences of the first year .can 
be reviewed and re-evaluated 
and the program improved end 
perfected. 

It 1$ hoped that when the ex- 
perimental program terminates 
In June, 1968, the New York 
City school system, which b try- 
ing to broaden (ho base of Its 
foieign language program, will 
assume sponsorship. 
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BILINGUAL READINESS IN 
PRIMARY GRADES 

In 1961, the U.S. Office of Education 
awarded a 2-year grant lo a project 
proposed by Dr. Paul E. King entitled 
Bilingual Readiness in Primary Grades . 
The project is administered bv Hunter 
College in cooperation with tne Board 
of Education arid directed by Dr. Mary 
Finocchiaro and Dr. Paul E. King. The 
three schools selected for this project 
were PS 87, PS 145, and PS 191. Last 
school year, when only 7 Kindargartens 
were involved, one Bilingual Specialist 
teacher taught all the classes; this year, 
as the program was expanded to include 
also the first grades, a second teacher 
was added. The program is now in its 
second year at PS 87, with Mrs. Car- 
men Ayerbe as the Bilingual Teacher 
Specialist. She spends 15 minutes each 
morning in each of the three Kinder- 
gartens — Mrs. Scher, V s. Dannenberg. 
Mrs. Greenberg — and in two first grade 
classes largely composed of Isst year’s 
participating children — Mrs. Dryer and 
Mrs. Gompbrecht. The program is co- 
ordinated by Mrs. Eva King. 

What is it all about? How does the 
program differ from other language 
programs? What is the point and what 
docs it do? These arc questions often 
asked, 

The project aims to demonstrate that 
the presence of two tor more) language 
and ethnic groups within the confines 
of one classroom, a fact which had 
often been thought to conflict, could 
actually be turned to advantage so that 
the needs of the English-speaking child 
to acquire a basic start toward the com- 
mand of a foreign language and the 
need of the Spanish speaking child to 
acquire a good knowledge of English 
(without giving up their own language 
skill} can be met simultaneously. 

The basic emphasis in the program 
is not, however, isolated language skills 
as such but meaningful communication 
through complete ideas, thoughts, feel- 
ings and actions. It it felt that the chil- 
dren part ici Dating in this program have 
come to feel that ideas and feelings can 
be communicated in a number of ways 
through any number of languages. 

What do the children do, and how do 
they learn this? The Bilingual Readiness 
Project had proposed to accomplish this 
aim mainly through thi use of stories, 
songs and action games. By the e id of 
the year, the children could be inti- 
mately familiar with about fifteen stories 
and with about twice as many songs, 
and to have a good understanding of 
the contents of these, both in Spanish 
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and in English, By this time of the 
year, the children have sing about 
fifteen bilingual songs and heard and 
dramatized about six bilingual stories. 
A great number of action games and 
even dances are also a coordinated part 
of the program. 

Thus, about every two weeks a well 
known children^ picture book story 
and its many variations (telling and re- 
telling, role playing, dramatizations, 
choral repetition, puppetry, musical 
adaptations, etc.) forms the central 
theme of a lesson unit. Special “Giant 
Book” illustrations — an enlarged 14 x 
18 inch format is carefully prepared — 
provide the basis for bilingual com- 
munication and convey the meaning 
of the slory. English is used as an intro- 
duction and comprehension check for 
the story, while Spanish is used for the 
actual' telling cf the story itself. This 
is the most exciting part of the program. 
To the English-speaking children the 
all-Spanish presentation seems lo be a 
stimulating intellectual challenge — an 
exciting puzzle to be solved. The Span- 
ish-speaking children, in turn, listen 
eagerly, obviously enjoying the rare 
privilege of story-telling in their own 
native language. The children are en- 
couraged to participate in either lang- 
uage and/or through bodily responses. 

The many bilingual songs are coor- 
dinated to relate to the story themes, 
such ?js “Walking in the Snow”, or “The 
Wind is Blowing About Me” or “Pretty 
Leaves Fly All Around Me”. All songs 
are always taught in both Jansuages. 
Many times a song or a game highlights 
and supports other readiness skills, as 
for example numbers readiness through 
the drumming game or the Indian song. 

It is the world of childhood imagina- 
tion that all children share in common, 
and music and language go hand in 
hand. When children of various lang- 
uage and ethnic groups have “walked 
in the snow” with Pedro on a snowy 
day or have “run through the leaves” 
with Juan and Maria in their stories, 
they have shared and experienced a feel- 
ing which should form n basis for for- 
mal language acquisition in future years. 
In the meantime they have also shared 
together the common bond of childhood 
joys. 

What of the future? While the future 
of the Bilingual Readiness Project is 
not yet known beyond the two-year 
grant, there is now developing a tested 
methodology and program materials 
suitable for children from pre-school 
through primary grades and adaptable 
to a variety r of classroom constellations. 
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Se Habla Espanol y Ingles 
In 3 Public Schools Here 



West Side News end Mornlngsider, May 12, 1966 




PUPPETS PANCIIO AND RAMONA tulk Spanish and English with 
Rrade school pupil Gabrlelle. Mrs. Eva King, coordinator of the bi- 
lingual project* manipulate* the puppets. 



By Barbara Waxenberg 

Pane ho ar.d Ramona have 
In on attending kindergarten In 
three West Side public schools, 
to the delight of their fellow 
classmates, for over two years. 
But they may come no more. 

They and their friend Muffin, 
a puppy with bandaged eyes who 
no puecto ver but can hoar, 
have been participating in a bi- 
lingual world of fantasy. 

For Pancho and Ramona are 
puppets props In a two year 
demonstration project in me- 
thods of Introducing a foreign 
language to *he very young 
while simultaneously teaching 
English to the Spanish-speaking 
classmates. 

Needs Board Money 

Funds for the bilingual (Span- 
Ish-Engllsh) readiness pro- 
gram, which hao received un- 
conditional support from pa- 
rents and gleeful response from 
children, will run out in June of 
this year. 

If the program, originally 
sponsored by a $145,000 gram 
from the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Is to 
continue, the New York City 
Board of Education will have to 
finance it. At present the Board 
has made no commitment to the 
program. 

Under the program, a bilin- 
gual teacher spends 15 minutes 
a day in kindergarten and first 
grade classrooms in PS 87, 145, 
and 191. Her keys to the land of 
make believe include puppets, 
illustrations of well-known chil- 
dren's stories, a guitar, and a 
manner which encourages free- 
dom of response in English, in 
Spanish, or even in squeels. 

A familiar tale— Little Bear 
who is cold, the Indian Boy 
who dreams of owning a horse-- 
forms the framework of the les- 
son, Stories are always intro- 
duced in English but are told 
In Spanish against the backdrop 
of enlarged (14 X 18 Inch) il- 
lustrations. 

Language is simple and re- 



petitive and meaningful to all 
the children. All senses are in- 
volved as the children enter into 
and reenact the story. They feel 
a rabbit's fur, taste a carrot 
(unfamiliar to the Puerto Rican 
child), smell a flower, and listen 
to the ticking of el reloj, or 
the siren of el carro de loe 
boniberos. Children may re- 
spond to questions in either 
English or Spanish, but the 
questions are usually put to 
them in the unfamiliar langu- 
age. 

Quick Results 

After two years, Dr. Paul 
King co-director of the project 
reported, children who orig- 
inally had no knowledge of 
Spanish now could comprehend 
several hundred words. 

But the results are far broad- 
er. In New York City's public 
schools, Spanish-speaking and 
English-speaking children work 
side by side— and freq'jeatl/ 
their worlds do not touch. 

The Spanish speaking child !s 
pushed toward rapid assimila- 
tion into an English-speaking 
world, pressure which Implies 
a devaluation of his own cul- 
ture. 



Somewhat arbitrarily, the 
English-speaking child is ex- 
horted to learn a foreign lan- 
guage. In these kindergartens 
and first grades, the two pro- 
cesses reinforce each other in 
a natural give and take. 

“ David pronounces more 
clearly and is far more willing 
to accept his language because 
of the program," reports & 
Spanish-Speaking mother. “Er- 
ika is very aware of the Span- 
ish language when she hears it 
on the street. I am impressed 
with the fact that she sings 
Spanish sengs and talks about 
the progress of a Spanish- speak- 
ing boy who is now doing much 
better because he is learning 
English, ** says another. 

It is estimated that a budget 
of $20,000 per year would insure 
the continuance of the program. 
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BILINGUAL READINESS PROJECT DESCRIBED 



By PAUL and EVA KING 




“She can reach them where 1 can't,” 
observed a veteran kindergarten teacher 
as she watched the bilingual teacher in 
action with her own pupils during one of 
the daily 15-minute lessons. She can 
reach them where 1 can't: This brief 
comment not only pinpoints the problem 
as it exists today in many classrooms con- 
taining 2 (or more) large blocks of 
children with different native language 
backgrounds; it also sums up the main 
objectives of a demonstration project en- 
titled Bilingual Readiness in Primary 
Grades . 

The project aims to demonstrate that 
today's 2 major linguistic needs, i.e. the 
need of the young non-English speaker to 
gain a good command of English in a 
monolingual American society, and the 
need of the young native-English speaker 
to speak also a FE in a multilingual world 
society, can be made to actually support 
and reinforce each other rather than 
conflict with one another— os they so 
often do in so many classrooms in the US, 
with frequent disastrous results in later 



o 




school years (dropouts and near-illueracy 
on one hand, and forfeiting of the bi- 
lingual age on the other) . 

Some of the known factors which have 
formed the basis for this project include 
the following: 

(1) A child's aptitude for language — 
both “native” and “foreign" — is greatest 
during pre-school and primary school 
years. 

(2) A 5-year old child is still relatively 
free of negative attitudes, cultural end 
lingual. Environmental experiences mold 
future attitudes. 

(3) Young children can often learn 
more from their peers than from adults. 

(4) A “minority” of 25-50% of 
native-Span ish speakers whose English 
language skill varies from zero up to flu- 
ency, is no longer just another small 
group of immigrants ready to be molded 
into the English-only stream of the 
American classroom. When numbers 
reach such proportions in one classroom, 
they create their own problems of lan- 
guage and attitudes, and inversely uffect 
the attitude of their English-speaking 
peers toward another culture and lan- 
guage. 

Progressing from these basic factors, 
the objectives of the Bilingual Readiness 
Project were stated as follows: to demon- 
strate that the reality of 2 large language 
groups within one classroom can be uti- 
lized to develop 

(1) bilingucl readiness in English as 
well as in Spanish among both language 
groups; 

(2) positive attitudes and respect for 
one's own native language and culture as 
well as the culture and language of other 
ethnic groups. 



A total of 8 kindergartens in New York 
City's School Districts 6 and 8 were 
chosen to participate in the program. 
Here the natural constellation of the 
classrooms was such that they contained 
a large Span ish -speaking minority 
(mostly of Puerto Rican origin), a large 
English-speaking white middle class mi- 
nority, and a large Erglish-speaking Ne- 
gro minority. Each school had its own 
dominant minority of these 3 groups. 

No selections whatsoever were made 
with regard to intelligence, age, emo- 
tional adjustment, socio-economic back- 
ground, readiness, or aptitude. Alto- 
gether, 200 children began to partake 
in the program thia fall of 1964. 

From the outset, the 15-minute-per-duy 
limitation required some decision as iO 
program content. Since it was obviously 
not possible to immerse the entire 2 % 
hours of the kindergarten inlo the bi- 
lingual atmosphere, it was decided to 
channel the program's efforts into those 
areas of the kindergarten activities where 
language communication — both passive 
and active — was engaged in by all of the 
children the most. Story telling and 
drama, singing and other musical and 
rhythm activities, and interaction games 
seemed besl suited as a basis for the pro- 
gram. In addition, these kindergarten 
activities also appeared largely teacher- 
directed, in contrast to other more indi- 
vidual children-directed activities which 
seemed not to fit as naturally into a bi- 
lingual program limited to a 15-minute 
lime span. 

Program preparations started many 
months prior to the classroom activities 
wilh pre-selection and then adaptations 
of materials. Practical experience soon 
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indicated the need for further continuous 
revisions and improvements. This dual 
program planning— long range as well as 
week-to-wcek — Is anticipated to continue 
for some time, thus giving the Demoi ■ 
stration Project also experimental pnu 
developmental characteristics, 

Once it was decided that the kinder- 
garten story and its many variations 
(telling and retelling, role playing, dra- 
matizations, pantomime, puppetry, nrusi 
cul adaptations, choral repetitions, etc,) 
would, for the present, form the cenlral 
bilingual theme of a lesson unit, certain 
elements were looked for in the selection 
of the stories: 

(1) The story had to be worth telling. 

(2) It had to have sound emotional 
and psychological appeal to children re- 
gardless of their ethnic or socio-economic 
background. 

(3 The pictures had to be of high ar- 
tistic quality yet simple and “telling,” 
since this visual element formed the uni- 
fying factor in the children’s bilingual 
experience. 

(4) The story had to contain a mini- 
mum number of words and a maximum 
of pattern repetitions for optimal Ian- 
guage learning. 

It soon became evident that even the 
best of the American children’s story 
books as well as the newer controlled vo- 
cabulary stories had to be simplified and 
patterned further; that the illustrations 
had to be enlarged (a 14" x 18" format 
is used) ; and that even fine pictures had 
to be devoid of details which could con- 
fuse the specific lingual communication, 
yet at the same time had to convey the 
meaning of the story. 

At present, both English and Spanish 
have come to be used in several specific 
and repetitive ways which the children 
have learned to expect and look for. Eng- 
lish is used as an introduction and con- 
clusion for the story, as an occasional 
“audience aside 11 during the stor/ tell- 
ing, and as a comprehension check by 
way of questions following the story. 
Spanish is the lingual vehicle for the ac- 
tual telling of the slory itself. 

This procedure establishes a language 
emphasis which was found desirable for 
meeting the needs of both language 



groups as they presented themselves in 
the fall. At the same time, all programs 
are designed so that the language em- 
phasis can be interchanged. This built-in 
flexibility makes it possible to adjust to 
growth in language development as well 
as to different classroom constellations. 

At present the most exciting part of the 
program appears to be the original pre- 
sentation of the story in Spanish during 
which all the children listen in rapt at- 
tention, To the English-speaking children 
the all-Spanish presentation seems to be 
an intellectual challenge and an exciting 
puzzle to be solved. The Spanish-speak- 
ing children, in turn, listen eagerly, ob- 
viously enjoying the rare privilege of 
story-telling time in their own native lan- 
guage. 

Bilingual songs and action games also 
arc chosen to relate to the story theme, 
and a song or game is often created spe- 
daily to highlight language patterns or 
vocabulary of the story. All songs are 
always introduced in both languages, i.e. 
a Spanish ves&e follows an English verse, 
or vice versa. 

In addition to bilingual sto r H, songs, 
and games, the children engage every day 
in some pattern practice. Here, as in all 
teacher-pupil dialo * activities of the 
program, the bilingual teacher attempts 
to stimulate or cue each child in either 
target language without exerting any 
pressure. The children are sim 1/ en- 
couraged to participate actively accord- 
ing to their abilities. Sometimes this lakes 
the form of a bodily response, sometimes 
mimicry in the target languages, some- 
times a choral response, and sometimes a 
creative response in the native or target 
languages, In this manner it is hoped 
that the children will come to feei that 
ideas and feelings can he communicated 
in a number of ways, through any nu n- 
ber of languages. 

To date, the program has operated in 
the classrooms for 2 */ 2 months and It has 
been presented “live” by the bilingual 
teacher. Future plans call for the careful 
use of electronic instrumentation in order 
to increase the simultaneous aspects of 
the program. It might be possible, for in- 
stance, to present a bilingual story so that 
the native-Sponish speakers would hear 



it exclusively in English, while, at the 
same time, the native-English speakers 
would hear only *he Spanish version so 
that the entire clats remains to b ethcr er? 
gaged in the same activity. 

The 8 kindergarten teachers, who from 
the Uart have shown unusual sensitivity 
to the objectives of this Project, continue 
to express their desire to participate more 
actively in the program and expand it 
through follow up activities of their own, 
beyond the 15-minute per day limitation. 
Presently, each of the 8 classes is equip- 
ped with a tape recorder and the kinder- 
garten teachers have been furnished 
cartridge tapes containing bilingual re- 
cording? of all the songs tnd action music 
which the program ha3 used so far. These 
tapes are used by the kindergarten teach- 
ers on different occasions ( such as milk 
recess) for additional listening practice, 
or during a song activity of their own. 

Parents of all ethnic and racial groups, 
as well as school administrators, are sup- 
porting the Bilingual Readiness program 
with enthusiasm This seems significant 
at a time when the New York City school 
system, like so man/ others, finds itself in 
the midst of pressures from various 
groups. The English-speaking parents 
have embraced the project as a welcome 
enrichment program; the Spanish- speak- 
ing parents have expressed warm feelings 
for the program; and often parents of 
either group have com: to visit. 

Both teachers and parents have ex- 
pressed thoughts about the possibilities of 
expanding the program into more kin 
dergarlen?, and perhaps down to still 
younger levels; some look beyond the 
program’s completion in 1966 with a 
view that it be carried through the entire 
Primary sequence, and from there pro- 
vide continuity with FLES programs. 

The project itself x /ill move in the fall 
of 1965 into Grade 1 classes to be formed 
out of the original 8 kindergartens of the 
preceding year, Simultaneously, the pro- 
gram will be re-introduced into new 
kindergartens so that the experiences of 
the first year can be reviewed and re- 
evaluated, and the program improved 
arid perfected. 
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‘Adios’ 
language 
barriers ! 



B y Miry X«Uy 
__ Special mtumMui of 
The Christian Srieiic* Monitor 

Kiw Yirk 

Sha it • littli blind J’lilo-Sixoo. Ski it 
□vi yiin old. 

"Doy *1 libro," ihi uyi, extending it book 
to i Puerto Rican boy. 

"l^ank you." bo uyi clearly, smilingly 
accepting the book iho bit Juit nld ib» it 
giving him. 

Bilingual oxchtng i begini eirty it P.S. IT, 
Jbo school it it w Wnt TMh Stmt In o 
Bpaniih-ipetklnir n«l|bborhood. Kiro, intir» 
octloo bctwoon kindergarten children It tho 
purpoie td • language preparation program 
slatted two ytin i co. 

Th« .project, apo&aoret by Hunter College 
ind tbo Board ot £o\ieith'i v wit launched 
by • frmt from tbo IMteo Jtatea Offlci of 
Education. But at present than It torno 
doubt whether fund# will l« forthcoming for 
lit continuance. 

Puppet^ picture bookj and aongt do next 
of tbo work. Tbo chlldrtn Join In with out#. 
Umi, com menu, tinging and "acting thinai 
cut” 

A bilingual teacher, Mrs. Cannon Ayorbo, 
apottdi IS minutes a cay in tbo kindergarten 
anc. to each primary classroom at tbia Kboob 

Wo watched Mr*. Aytrbo, toated to front 
of htr du* with a guitar. With a dull that 
aoomod to wring from )o» drat, toitrucUon 
****» iH ly^dod hot JovtnUo audience 
through tho delight* of a "oWt* to tbo too. 

Ftrlt there was tbo train trip. Choo-eboo- 
Jboo. Small foot tuning Into tbo rhythm. At 
Srrt they remained seated to a ring, mum 
wttb ibandi on kntoa, aU but denting as tboy 
than tboy got up, became a irate, ooch 
wttbtwo hanci on tbo shoulders of tbo cbOd 
u froat 

Whoa they "arrived* at tbo noo, tboy ut 
$*•»**• 1® » flaol Mcturo book tboy 
could oil Mu tbo animal*. 

English and Spanish word* flow bock and 
forth. A ■‘porto’* (dog)} No. A kangaroo 

AdJoa guitar," Mn| out a little boy to rod 





AU pictures speak 
the same language 



Motet! reaped, at will at a ucond tin- 
page, growa from blltatott olittoi ot 
M. IT, Niw York CHy. Mr*. Carmen 
Aycrbo'i pupils are eajoylag aalmil pltterca, 
aimtag them lr. Spiafib tad la Fngilth 



corduroy pant*, it the teacher loft for music 
In another claw room. 



Ou Uldo wore tbo n*ver>ending atm 

DOt*C*. 

"Theac children aro ombomltrded bi 
no bo," aayt Mr*. Bra King, coordinator o 
tho program. 

In tolf-dofonio tboy tbut out much the 
they boar and too. Thoy need to bo tontitito<l 
to what tchocl can offer them. Repetition of 
baric thought* to itmplo language, mw. 
t unity to Identify with characters to a iton 
help to bring th* rotponto wo look for." 

In chocking with parent*. Dr. King found 



ilrong nipport for tbo program, fa addition to 
learning oach other’* finguigo, tbo Spanish* 

speaking and £ng1Uh*apeaklng children are 
finding that they there tho tamo world. 

"The program u giving tbo Puerto Rican 
child me*e confidence and atitus," tald a 
teacher. "It give* to both a respect for an* ■ 
other culture." 



a favorite tuccott itory of thlj ktodergar* 
ton la of a tilUo girl who wai invHod to t 
party it tho homo of a Cuban family. Why 
wu the Invited f Because the now ipoak* 
Spanish. 
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NEW MATERIALS FOR THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH* 
THE ENGLISH PROGRAM OF THE USOE 



Hunger College of the City University 
of New York 

Jiiintuol Rtadintn in Primary Gradtt (King) 

The Bilingual Readiness Project aims to demon* 
strate that the need of the young non-Engliah 
speaker to gain a good command of English in a ' 
monolingual American society and the need of 
the young native-English speaker to speak a for* 
eign language In a multilingual world society can 
be made to support and reinforce each other rather 
than conflict with one another, at they often do in 
many clstsroon in the United States. 

The Project is based on the following observe* 
tiont: (I) A child’s language aptitude It greatest 
during pre-school and primary school years; (2) A 
five-year-old child it still relatively free of negative 
attitudes, cultural and lingua!; (J) Young children 
can often learn more from their peers than from 
adults; (*) A "minority" of 25-50% of native* 
Spanish speakers whose English language skill 
varies from eero to near fluency It no longer just 
another group of Immigrants ready to be molded 
into the English-only stream of the American 
classroom. Such proportions create their own prob* 
kmt of language and attitudes, and inversely 
afTect the attitude of the English speaking peers 
toward another culture and language. 

n« fisfingunf Readiness under the direc* 

*: tion of Paul and Eva King, is working to demon* 

; strata that two language groups within one class- 
room can be utilised to develop (I) bilingual read!* 

| ness in English at wtil as. in Spanish among both 
language groups; (2) positive attitudes and respect 
for one’s own native language and culture at wed 
at the language and culture of other ethnic groups. 

Three public schools in New York City's School 
District 5 provided a total of eight kindergartens 
during the project's first year, end a total of ait 
kindergartens and four grade one dateee during 
the second year for parridpation in the program. 
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Each classroom contained a large Spanish-speak- 
ing minority, a large English-speaking, white, mid- 
dle-class minority, and a large English-speaking 
Negro m 5 nority. No selections were made with re- 
gard to intelligence, age, emotional adjustment, 
socio-economic background, readiness, or aptitude. 
The program was carried out by a bilingual teacher 
specialist on a fiftcen-minute-per-day basis. 

Because the time limitation required some de- 
cision as to program content, it was decided to 
concentrate on those areas of early childhood ac- 
tivities where language communication, both pas- 
sive and active, was most engaged in i>y all of the 
children: story telling and dramatization, singing 
and other musical and rhythm activities, and inter- 
action games. Program preparations started months 
before the classroom activities wi*\ selection and 
adaptation of materials. Experience indicated the 
need for continuous revisions and improvements. 
The long-range as well as week-to-week program 
planning gave the Demonstration Project experi- 
mental and developmental characteristics. 

Once It was decided that the children's picture- 
story and its many ^ariat?:»ns (telling and retelling, 
role playing, dramatizations, pantomime, pup- 
petry, musical adaptation!;, choral responses, etc.) 
would, lor the present, form the central bilingual 
theme of a lesson unit; certain elements were looked 
for In the selection of the stories: (l) the story had 
to be worth telling; (2) it had to have sound emo- 
tional and psychological appeal to children regard- 
less of their ethnic or sodo economic background; 
(3) the pictures had to be of high artistic quality 
yet simple and ''telling, 1 ' since thU visual element 
formed the jnifying factor In the children'a bilingual 
experience; and (4) the story had to contain a 
minimum number of words and a maximum number 
of pattern repetitions for optimal language learning. 

Even the best of American children's storyboexs 
as well as the newer, controlled vocabulary stories 
had to be simplified and patterned further; illustra- 
tions had to be enlarged (a 14 # X 18* format Is used); 
and even fine pictures had to be devoid of details 
which could confuse the specific lingual communica- 
tions, yet had to convey the meaning of the story. 

Either target language hss come to be used in 
several specific and repetitive ways which the 
children have learned to expect. All programs are 
so designed that the language emphasis can be 
interchanged to meet best the classroom needs of 
both language groups Spanish, for instance, flight 
be used as an introduction and conclusion for the 
story, as an occasional ''audience aside" during the 
story letting, and as a comprehension check by 
way of questions following the story. English, in 
turn, would be the lingual vehitle for the actual 
telling of the story. This built-in flexibility also 
makes it possible to adjust to growth in language 
development. 

The most exciting part of the program appears to 
be the original presentation of stories. To the 



English-speaking children an all-Spanish presenta- 
tion, for instance, scents to be an intellectual chal- 
lenge and an exciting puzzle to be solved. The 
Spanish-speaking children, in turn, listen eagerly, 
obviously enjoying a story told in their native 
language. These positive feelings form the basis for 
motivation to communicate in either language. 

Bilingual songs and action games also are chosen 
to relate to the story theme, and a song or game is 
frequently created specially to highlight language 
patterns or vocabulary of the story. In addition to 
bilingual stories, songs, aiid games, the children 
engage every day In some pattern practice. Here, 
as in all teacher-pupil dialogue activities of the 
program, the bilingual teacher attempts to stimu- 
late or cue each child in cither target language with- 
out exerting any pressure. Ths children arc en- 
couraged to participate actively according to their 
abilities. Sometimes this participation takes the 
form of a bodily response, sometimes mimicry ?n the 
target languages, sometimes a choral response, and 
sometimes a creative response in the native or tar- 
get languages. In thin manner the children come to 
feel that Ideas and feelings can be communicated 
In a number of ways, through any number of 
languages. The simultaneous aspects of the pro- 
gram can be Increased through properly applied 
electronic Instrumentation. It Is possible, for I r. 
stance, to present a bilingual stcry so that the 
native-Spanish speakers hear It exclusively In 
English, while, at the same time, the native-EnghVi 
speakers hear only the Spanish version; yet the 
entire class remains together engaged In the same 
activity. 

All kindergarten and grade one teachers partici- 
pated actively In the program and expressed a de- 
sire to expand it through follow-up activities of 
their own, beyond the fiftcen-minute-per-day limi- 
tation. Tape recorders, headphone*, and cartridge 
tapes containing recordings of all the songs and 
action Music of the program were set up in some 
classrooms and used by regular classroom teachers. 
Parents of all ethnic and racial groups, as well as 
school administrators, supported the program with 
enthusiasm. This seems significant at a time when 
the New York City school system, like so miny 
others, finds itself In the midst of pressures from 
various groups. The English-speaking parents, both 
White and Negro, have embraced the project as a 
welcome enrichment program; the Spanish-speak- 
ing pare is have expressed warm feelings for the 
program. One of the major areas for further study 
Is the need for f L teacher training In early child- 
hood education. Preliminary investigation has 
shown that practically no institutions or certifica- 
tion boards provide for a combination of early 
childhood and language training, not even for 
FLES teachers; yet the similarities between the 
principles guiding early childhood development and 
the principles guiding language learning art quite 
dear. A pre-FLES training program will have to 
become a reality if language instruction is to take 
full advantage of the inherent FL readiness in the 
* early years. 
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There are 25 children in this kindergarten clas r . About 
one third of them speak Spanish; among them there are 
some who do not understand English at all, while others 
comprehend it to some degree. The other two thirds of 
the class sp*ak English; some speak the English of the 
disadvantaged Negro, some the English of the middle- 
class white. 

T his is the natural setting of a typical kindergsrlrn 
class duplicated daily, hundreds of times, in many 
metropolitan and suburban areas of the country. 
Here two major needs of American education clash 
head on: the young non-English (immigran.) child is 
expected to gain a good command of English for a 
monolingual American society with utmost speed lest 
he fall behind in all areas of his education; while at the 
same time, the young native English r pcaker needs to 
acquaint himseli with a "foreign" language for a rapidly 
shrinking, multilingual world society. These dual needs 
conflict and often breed negaiive altitudes ranging f.xim 
resentment of the "one way-only" approach to English 
(by native Spanish speakers) to an attitude of "why 
should we learn a foreign language if our Spanish peers 
are told to learn English?" (on the part of the native 
English-speaking children). The frequently disastrous 
results of this conflict, as they appear in later school 
years, are well known: negative altitudes, dropouts, and 
near literacy oo the one hand, and forfeiting of the 
bilingual age on the other. 

In 1964 the Bureau of Research of the U S. Office of 
Education sponsored a two and one-half year demon- 
stration project titled Bilingual Readiness in Primary 
Grades (1964-1966). The project aimed to demon- 
strate that these two major linguistic needs of Ameri- 
can education need not necessarily conflict, but could 
be made to actually support and reinforr each other. 
Specifically, a method was to be developed and tried 
which would provide an exposure to a foreign language 
for the English-speaking children while, at the same 
time and in the same classroom, strengthening the in- 
valuable reservoir of 0>c native Spanish speakers so 




that their pride in their native language would become 
a foundation from which they could step freely into the 
all-English-speaking American society. 

Several known factors supported the contention that 
these goals could be met simultaneously: 

1. A child’s language aptitude is greatest during 
preschool and primary school years. 

2. Yeung children often learn more from their peers 
than from adults. 

3. The five-year-old child is still relatively free from 
negative attitudes, cultural and lingual. Environmental 
expei iences mold future attitudes. 

hour hundred and fifty children in 18 New York City 
kindergarten and first-grade classes took part in this 
project. The 15-minutc daily program of the project 
was guided by a bilingual teacher who used both Eng- 
lish and Spanish ircely. She encouraged the children 
to respond in their respective target languages, yet per- 
mitted them to use cither language as a means of cx- 
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pressing themselves. Development of lingua! freedom 
and lingual fluency through a bilingual approach was 
the prime objective. 

Two considerations determined necessary methods 
for the project: 

1. Being a language readiness program, it had to be 
an ora), that is, an audiolingual activity. It had to follow 
sound linguistic principles. 

2. Being a kindergarten program, it also had to be 
a motivated activity. All language communication had 
to be meaningful in terms of the children themselves 
and in keeping with early childhood development. The 
audiovisual tools which were used extensively also had 
to be equally meaningful in those terms. 

b'ut what is meaningful and "real" for all five- and 
six-ycar-old children irrespective of (heir racial, ethnic, 
or socioeconomic backgrounds? Children's stories with 
literary merit provided the answer. In the world of 
fantasy, all children could enter and “live" the expe- 
riences of their friends. For example, when Little Bear 
told his mother that he was cold, or when Indian Two 
Feet wanted a horse but could not find one, the chil- 
dren, no matter from what kinds of homes they came, 
would feel that the events were truly “real." 

Once it was decided that the children's picture story 
and its many variations (telling and retelling, role play- 
ing, dramatizations, pantomime, puppetry, musical 
adaptations, choral responses, etc.) would form the 
central bilingual theme of a lesson unit, it then became 
practical to work with a simplified language and with 
simplified multiscnsory media. This simplification of 
oral and visual communication had to be dcvclcpcd not 
only without sacrificing the essence or the meaning of 
the story or activity, but actually as an intentional 
method of highlighting and pinpointing the educational 
goals. 
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Though the program dej.mded on oral communica- 
tion in a class of five- and six-year-olds, it was so de- 
signed and programed that even during the unexpected 
give-and-take of a dialogue situation one could reason- 
ably expect that a certain stimulus would elicit a certain 
response, or a certain limited range of responses. Multi- 
sensory tools were used to elicit these predictable ac- 
tions or reactions. 

The theme of every teaching unit became inseparable 
from the audiovisual tool applied. It stimulated the 
application ef (he tool, and Ihe t>x>l in turn became a 
key factor in the further development of the theme. 
Thus it was possible to let the children experience the 
theme in many different ways and through many senses. 

Giant Book illustrations (14" x 18") served as 
points of departure for every bilingual theme. In sharp 
contrast to the common practice of using an audio- 
visual device such as a chart or a film as a vehicle for 
"one-way-only" communication (from the teacher or 
the tool lo the pupils, with the children being the pas- 
sive recipients of this information), the project’s tools 
were always used as active learning units. There was 
continued interaction between the children and the 
tool. For example, after the children read, “Paul and 
Judy can touch the bunny,” they then turned the page 
and touched real bunny fur. In the same way, after 
reading, "Judy can look into the mirror," the children 
again turned Ihe page and looked into a real mirror. 

In turn, the book’s fantasy characters “stepped out" 
of the pages of Ihe books into real life to play and talk 
with the children, jump with them, walk with them 
through the snow, play hide and seek, or visit the ani- 
mals Tn the zoo. Songs especially created to reinforce 
the reality of the story theme were taped and, along 
with puppets, ioys, felt boards, and other materials, be- 
came the “realia" of the activity. 

A new role, for the visual tool in language learning 
soon became obvious. The picture, in its many forms, 
today takes a very modest back seat in the new audio- 
lingual approaches to language instruction in a FLES 
(Foreign Language for Elementary School) or more 
adult program, tn the primary grade demonstration 
piojcct, however, the Giant illustrations became the 
focal point for conveying a'l comprehension of un- 
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known speech patterns to the very young language 
learners. Whenever a new theme was tc be presented, 
the simple but artistic Giant Book illustration; helped 
to impart understanding of the linguistic meaning as 
well as (he literary quality of the theme. Once basic 
comprehension had been established, the same visuals 
became the stimuli to which the children responded 
with repetitive language patterns. This was possible 
because the visuals had taken on a life of their own, 
and (he children were able to interact with them in the 
"real” world of fantasy. 

Often, audio was used to add meaning to spoken 
language communication. Whenever practical, actual 
live sounds were employed to emphasize and reinforce 
the basic audio of the spoken word. If, for example, the 
children were to learn that “the little dog could not sec 
but could hear," then the taped whistles of a bird and 
the (aped ticking of a clock supported the little dog's 
and the children's experiences of hearing the world 
about them and their understanding of (he meaning of 
the words. 

Throughout the program, focus on the other senses— 
In addition to those of sight and sound — was directed 
at giving meaning to an unknown language and culture. 
This proved particularly important as an alternate ave- 
nue for reaching an individual child with whom the 
audiovisual approach alone seemed to have failed. 
Touch, for instance, provided comprehension for con- 
cepts such as “scratchy" (a piece of sandpaper was 
used to experience “Daddy's scratchy face"); and not 
infrequently, the children began to grasp a new concept 
simultaneously in their own language as 'veil as in the 
foreign target language — both for the first lime. 

The smell of a real flower or the perfumed smell of 
a Giant Book's flower illustration also gave meaning 
• 4 to the unknown, especially for the nontingual child. 
f ;V Even trste became a sensory stimulus for providing 
comprt.’ienslon of cultural activities which some of the 
children had never known t on) their own culture. It 
was interesting to note that these alternate avenues to 
learning — touch, smell, and taste — often stimulator 
unusual creativity from children who, by established 
normal classroom standards, were doing rather poorly 
in their lingual abilities, both in Spanish and in English. 

The many more conventional uses of audiovisual 

Children ratau thalr faallnga about tha bilingual 
program with visual era at Ion* of thalr own. 




tools as teacher supports also gave rise to some new 
activities. Through the medium of a prerecorded action 
story, for example, the teacher as well as the children 
could create (he illustrations for a story while it was 
being presented. Also in the experimental vein, a sys- 
tem of two-channel tapes exposed the two language 
groups exclusively, and yet simultaneously, to their tc- 
spective target language. Since both channels on the 
tape were completely synchronized, the children, 
through headphones, participated together in the same 
program at the same time, with the native Spanish 
speakers participating in (he all-English program while 
(he native English speakers were taking part in (he all- 
Spanish program. Headphones and listening corners 
were also used extensively, especially as an addition to 
the regular 15-minutc bilingual program. The kinder- 
garten teachers put the listening corners to good use, 
and the children did not tire of repeated exposures to 
the bilingual stories, songs, games, and other audio- 
lingual presentations. 

While many of the applications of multiscnsory tools 
mentioned are not new, it is certain that their central 
rote in the literary curriculum and Heir integration with 
the complete program made intensive, active reinforce- 
ment possible, and thus contributed materially to the 
success of the demonstration project. There was con- 
tinued interaction not only between children an J chil- 
dren, or between children and teacher, but equally be- 
tween children and the educational tools. Just as the 
literary story theme was real and common to all three 
ethnic and racial groups which made up ihc classes, so 
were- the audiovisual tools and the children’s involve- 
ment in (hem a daily reality. At no time was language 
taught as an end in itself; rather, it look its natural 
place as a means to an end — as a way of expressing 
thoughts, ideas, and emotions. 




